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The Venture 
By Calvin Dill Wilson 


I LANDED on this rock, the Earth: 
There met me by the gates of birth 

A loving woman, great and fair, 

With gentle eyes, and silken hair 

That seemed, with all its loosened strands, 

As plaything for my baby hands. 

Here for the hungered guest was food, 

Divinely mingled, fit and good ; 

And when the wearied bairnie wept, 

Her arms wound round him and he slept. 

Great God, with such:a welcome here, 

lil venture forth to any sphere ; 

Lord of the mother, I will tread 

All thi: 2 abysses without dread. 


’ GLENDALE, OHIO. : 


Prov. 23 : 29°35 
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Spherical Sincerity 

Some men are honest with themselves, but dis- 
honest with others and with God. They call them- 
selves inwardly by their right names while outwardly 
they are playing the hypocrite. And they satisfy 
themselves with this inward sincerity. ‘* Not every 
man,’’ they say, ‘‘ would recognize his own sins so 
clearly and deal with himselfso plainly.’’ But sin- 
cerity isa miserable fraud unless it is complete. A 
sphere, after half of it has caved in, may no longer 
be called a sphere. What we need is spherical 
sincerity, lives that can without shame be turned in- 
side out, frankness that may be exercised anywhere. 
Our secret confessions do not count for much unless 
they give us constantly less to confess. 


x 
What Effort Brings 


One who is willing to do all he can for Christ be- 
comes able to do more. To him that hath the will is 
given the power. It takes faith to make a venture, 
but when the venture is made faith is increased, and 


power with it. Possibilities wonderfully unfold be- 
fore the energetic will that refuses to be denied, and 
that throws itself with abandon into a great work. 
Many of the world’s greatest inventions have been 
the incidental reward of patient investigation toward 
a wholly different end. And those who have done 
the most for Christ have been the men who have 
worked most willingly at the immediate task, They 
have found new labors, undreamed of, in offering 
themselves for their performance ; and best of all, 
they have seen old difficulties vanish like mists before 
the sun, so that they have dared even to bid moun- 
tains be removed and be cast into the midst of the sea, 
and have been obeyed. Unstinted effort brings great 
faith, and faith is our connecting link with power. 


x 
When the Pressure is Off 


It is always harder to work hard when the pres- 
sure is off than when it is on. Any man can throw 
himself into his work with intensity when he is under 
special obligation todo so. If he must get ready to 
take a trip abroad at a week’s notice, it is remark- 
able how many things he can do in in a week. Or 
if he is way behind with his work, and knows that 
by a certain date he must have it all caught up, there 
is a certain exhilaration in driving ahead to meet 
every requirement of that schedule. It is after he is 
caught up that the real test comes. Zhen the only 
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The Temporal Gain 


OTHING that is good ever depends upon any- 
thing that is bad. Nothing that is right ever 
needs a wrong to see it through. This hap- 

pens to be so because a God who is good, and who is 
right, is really managing the universe. 

Yet we are often urged to believe that in this 
‘* practical’’ world a modicum of wrong, at least, 
is necessary to keep things moving sanely and 
safely ; and also that it will not do to attempt to cut 
drastically and thoroughly into every wrong or bad 
thing that is deep-rooted in life, because the good 
will surely suffer if the bad is handled so roughly. 

This is peculiarly the cry of the liquor men, and of 
many also who would indignantly deny that they 
were liquor men, but who in calm and quiet tones 
speak knowingly of the ‘‘intemperance of the tem- 
perance fanatic,’’ and of the greater wisdom of ‘‘mod- 
eration’’ and of seeking to improve things as they 
now are rather than to overturn customs and institu- 
tions that are rooted in man’s very nature. If we 
listen to these counsellors,—who are the out-and-out 
liquor man’s best friends, though he and they never 
speak to each other,—we shall be told that it is folly 
to attempt to eliminate this evil ; all that we ought to 
hope to do is to ‘‘control’’ it, or ‘‘regulate’’ it ; and 
that, as a practical matter, successful business cannot 
do without it. Moreover, that you cannot coerce men 
into being moral, and you ought not to try. And 
finally, that of course it is well known that, under 
proper conditions and in the right amounts, pure 
liquors hurt no one. 

. One of the most wide-spread and persistent forms 
of this last contention is the common notion and talk 
about the wine-growing, wine-drinking countries. To 
France and to Italy your. advocate of the sanity and 
advantages of gentle moderation, as over against 
brutal teetotalism, points the finger of triumph. 
There are lands where the light, pure wines are drunk 
like water by every one, and. are a staple food and a 
rich blessing to all, especially to the poorer classes. 
They are inexpensive, native, pure, and nourishing. 


pressure upon him may be the ordinary duty of work- 
ing up to his limit at all times ; and it takes exceptional 
character to do this when there is no reason for doing 
so except duty. At such a time the real workers of. 
the world show what they are made of. There is a 
sharp dividing line between the average class of those 
who work hard because they have to, and the front- 
rank class of those who work hard because they 


will to. 
x 
To See God 


No one need hope to see God who is not at 
least trying to bring his own life into conformity with 
God's character. Those who see God most clearly 
are those in whom others see God’s ways. That man 
long ago who ‘‘saw the glory of God, and Jesus 
standing on the right hand of God,’’ was « man in 
whom others recognized so much of God himself that 
even his enemies ‘‘saw his face as it had been 
the face of an angel.'’ If we long to know God bet- 
ter, our only hope is to represent him better. — ‘* After 
all,’’ writes Mr. J. H. Jowett in a personal letter, 
‘¢we shall only see that likeness truly as we share it. 
‘We shall be like him ; for we shall see him as he 
is."" Without something of God's likeness in our 
lives we shall look for him in vain. Therefore the 
quest for God would be a hopeless one but for the 
transforming power of the Christ in whom every man 
may be a new creature, 
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of Total Abstinence 


Taken in moderation and regularity they build up the 
body by the nourishment found in the life-blood of 
the grape. And they hurt noone. Intemperance is 
rarely seen ; disgusting drunkenness is: peculiarly 
the vice of America, with its fiery distilled liquors and 
adulterated, poisoned drinks... If we would stop goad- 
ing men to drink by our ill-advised temperance attacks, 
and would partake of light, pure wines as do the natives 
of southern Europe, our temperance problems would 
be solved. That is the talk so often heard. 

But that dreamy line of argument is scheduled for 
a rough awakening. If there were any vestige of 
truth in it, America would have a monopoly on tem- 
perance agitation. But has she? Just turn the page 
and read a physician's startling exposure of the truth 
about wine-drinking countries. -Dr. Woods’ article, 
in this issue of The Sunday School Times, masses 
the facts about the so-called temperate countries 
—including brawny beer-nourished Germany — in 
such overwhelming evidence that America may well 
be grateful that she is saved from the peculiarly ruin- 
ous alcoholic practises of the ‘‘safe’’ Old World. 
What does it mean, for example, when Dr. Woods 
reveals that at a European anti-alcoholic congress last 
summer there were on exhibition over twelve hun- 
dred different temperance periodicals, of which a 
thousand were chiefly in the languages of continental 
Europe? Simply that they have waked up in Europe to 
the body- and soul-cursing dangers of pure, light, native 
wines. They are fighting for total abstinence there 
as for life. The point is, they have something to 
fight that is as terrible as America’s drink evil. And 
they are no longer as deluded about it as is the dreamy, 
quiet-voiced American who still blindly talks “the 
harmlessness of light wines. Theirs is not a modern 
problem, either. The few but pregnant verses of this 
quarter's Sunday-school temperance lesson were 
written in and of a wine-growing country. 

Another pet belief of Americans, stated as a rec- 
ognized axiom, is that a first class hotel cannot suc- 
ceed without a bar. Said a hotel manager to the 
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Editor only last week: ‘‘The bar is as necessary a 
part of any hotel as the kitchen stove.’’ Having been 
asked a few minutes earlier as to his church relations, 
the hotel man had replied that he was .‘‘a poor speci- 
men of a Presbyterian.'’ His later remark confirmed 
his self-diagnosis. That man did not know one or 
two facts about his own bar that a guest in the hotel 
learned ; one of these facts was that the bar happened 
to be the specific barrier that stood between the night 
watchman of that hotel and the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Urged to give himself to Christ, the watchman had 
said that he could not, just yet. Pressed for the rea- 
son, he answered that it was because he was obliged, 
at times, to sell liquor as one of his duties. When it 
was suggested that it would be worth while to give up 
that position, accepting Christ at once, and trusting 
Him to help him find other work, he answered gloomily 
that he dared not, for a mother and three sisters—all 
Christians—were depending upon him for their live- 
lihood ; he had tried to find another position, and he 
would keep on trying, but he must stay here until he 
succeeded, and while he stayed here he could not ask 
Christ to accept hiin, 

Weak, and lacking in faith? Of course; perhaps 
as weak as some of the rest of us who have never been 
put to any such test. But it was the bar of the hotel 
man who counted himself a good man and probably a 
Christian, who had brought up two sons he was proud of, 
—straight, clean fellows who cared nothing for liquor, 
—who prided himself on never selling liquor to any 
disorderly person, and on having no ‘‘saloon,’’ for 
there was no entrance opening from the bar into the 
street, who evidently disliked the business and retained 
it only because a hotel could not pay expenses without 
it, —it was this ‘‘necessary,’’ high-toned, ‘‘ regulated’’ 
liquor-essential that was keeping a man in his employ 
out of the Kingdom, 

And now we learn that liquor-selling is ot essen- 
tial to a succcessful, money-making hotel business, 
after all. And our authority for the news is not a 
preacher or a religious editor, but the secretary of one 
of the most prominent hotel corporations in the East, 
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Rules, or Principles, in Going to Law? 


The question of the right or wrong of going to 
law seems to trouble many. Some would wholly ex- 
clude the use of the law courts from the life of any 
follower of Christ. Those who take this ground do 
not agree, of course, with the views recently expressed 
by The Sunday School Times in discussing this ques- 
tion, when it was pointed out that the proper use of 
the law may be as positive a Christian duty as any 
other act of compulsion in protecting the defenseless 
by restraining evil-doers. A Mississippi reader pre- 
sents his view of the case effectively when he writes : 

Will you permit me to ask how the Scriptures—the words 


of Jesus himself, in Matthew 5 : 39 ff.—are to be reconciled 
with your explanation to the brother on this question? 


You say: Jesus says: 
has Obtil the Kingdom of God _«* Resist not him that is evil, 


be the duty of God-fearing 
men to use force—sometimes 
legal, sometimes physical— to law with thee, and take 
in preventing evil-doers from 
putting into effect all the evil 
that they would like to ac- 
complish."’ 


... and if any man would go 


away thy coat, let him have 
thy cloak also,” etc. 


I had occasion a few days ago to put this to the test in my 
own conscience. I practised law for a number of years, and 
gave it up for practise before the highest of all the tribunals, 
—God's court, soul-winning. While a lawyer, I rendered a 
man, coercible, a professional ‘service, and charged him a 
reasonable fee. He was able to pay and persistently refused 
to do so, and I needed the money sorely. I-sued him. But 
before the matter came on for trial, the words of Jesus chal- 
lenged me, and, as I could get on without the fee, I resolved 
the question in favor of an interpretation that at least sustains 
the policy of Jesus for peace, and thereupon dismissed the suit. 

If a man is by this verse inhibited from interposing a dc- 
fense,—filing an answer to a suit,—how much more, it seems 
to me, is the inhibition laid against bringing suit in the first 
instance. I don't wish to be controversial except in the loving 
— and trust you may give this space if you deem it worth 
while. 


From a Connecticut reader there comes another 
protest, as follows : 


The question was asked of The Sunday School Times: ‘Is 
it right for Christians to go to law to collect debts which are 
justly due?"’ ‘The question was answered in the affirmative, 
and the life of Christ and his teachings were referred to. 

Let us suppose that in the life of Christ there were instances 
recorded in which he had recourse to law to collect debts 
justly due. Would that life have the power over human hearts 
that it now has, now that there is not a trace of self-seeking in 
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a hotel manager of long-extended and prosperous ex- 
perience. Mr, Bell tells his own story on another 
page in this issue of The Sunday School Times. It 
is convincing, for it is a simple, business-like state- 
ment of facts. And facts have a way of squaring up 
with the highest-toned Christian principles, when any 
one has courage enough to put such principles to the 
test. 


If hotel-keeping is a right and proper business, as itis, 
then it needs not to purchase success by any conces- 
sions to the Devil. And if a wrong practise anywhere 
needs to be righted, we need fear no wide-spread in- 
jury to good business and innocent people by the 
righting process. We are told that the now assured 
extinction of the general liquor traffic will work in- 
jury to the tens of thousands of needy workingmen 
and their families that are employed in the in- 
dustry. Mr. Stelzle «‘worries’’ that phantom-fear 
somewhat when he points out that of every one 
hundred dollars expended by the public for distilled 
liquors, labor gets $1.08. With malt liquors, labor 
gets the generous share of $5.18. But when the pub- 
lic spends a hundred dollars for boots and shoes, 
labor gets $22.50 of it; and of one hundred dollars 
spent for the average product of industry, labor gets 
$17.78. Would the innocent working - man be so 
unjustly injured, therefore, if the millions of dol- 
lars that now pour into liquor tills were turned 
into general industrial operations, and his one dollar 
share became seventeen dollars? There will be 
temporary loss of employment and privation and suf- 
fering, of course ; a surgical operation for the removal 
of diseased tissue always hurts ; but that operation 
cannot fairly be counted an injustice to the body 
that is going to be healed. 

When a thing is wrong, it injures and contaminates 
in a thousand subtle ways that never appear on the 
surface. When a wrong thing begs for mercy on the 
plea that it is helping a good thing, it has attained to 
a refinement of devilishness that ought to challenge 
all the grace and courage of every follower of Christ. 
We have such an enemy in the liquor traffic. 








the whole record? In case such instances were found in the 
record of the life of Christ, how could his life be made to har- 
monize with some of his teachings as follows : ‘* From him that 
taketh away thy cloak withhold not thy coat also.’’ ‘‘ Give 
to every one that asketh thee ; and of him that taketh away 
thy goods ask them not again’’? As the record now is, the 
harmony between the life and teachings is perfect. 

Jesus came to show us God, ‘There are many instances re- 
corded in which God used his power to deliver and save his 

eople, but none in which he caused a human will to bend to 
Bis own will because it is his right, although he has the right 
to expect and require the obedience of every human creature. 
‘The Bible is, however, one long record of his attempts, with 
infinite patience, to win the love of his children and secure an 
obedience prompted by love. 

Jesus used his divine power freely to save men from the 
evils of disease and sin, also in time of physical want and 
danger, but never used his power to secure his own rights, or 
the rights of his disciples, in opposition to the will of others. 
On the contrary, he told his disciples plainly that their rights 
would be trampled upon. His own rights were trampled 
upon to the extreme limit of m ant hate and cruelty. 

Would Jesus have represented God the Father truly if he 
had used his power to secure his own rights? Jesus’ disci- 
ples represent him truly now when they use force against the 
will of others to secure their own rights? A fair interpretation 
of the life and teachings of Jesus seems to Ye @ negative an- 
swer to these questions. I am aware that the difficulties to be 
encountered in the adoption of these principles are apparently 
very great, but I do not see why a fair and fearless interpreta- 
tion of the gospel teachings does not lead to this conclusion. 


Self-seeking is always wrong, whether with or with- 
out the help of the law. No man ever has the right 
to demand, secure, or even protect his own rights 
simply because they are his rights. We cannot con- 
ceive of Jesus’ doing this and being the Christ whom 
we know him to be. There isenot a trace of self- 
seeking in his whole record ; and there ought not to 
be a trace of self-seeking in the record of any one of 
his followers. Let there be no doubt as to the con- 
viction of The Sunday School Times on this point. 
Any other position would be un-Christian and base- 
less. 

But going to law is not necessarily self-seeking, or 
the securing of one’s own rights for one’s own sake. 
Whenever it is this, it is wrong, just as self-seeking 
in any and every form is wrong. Going to law is 
tolerable only when it is a duty ; and it is a duty only 
when the good of others than self is involved. The 
law courts of a Christian nation like the United States 
or Canada or England are, in basis and principle, 
only a form of equitable compulsion. Every man 
believes in the right and duty of compulsion. . He 
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exercises it every time he locks the doors and windows 
of his house at night. By so doing he compels thieves 
to keep out. There is no difference at all in princi- 
ple between compelling a man to refrain from doing 
wrong, and compelling a man to do right. If the 
latter is wrong, the former is wrong. Both are, at 
proper times, duties. Christ enjoined compulsion, 
and Christ practised compulsion, and Christ predicted 
compulsion. He enjoined it when he told his disci- 
ples to be ready to bear the sword when it should be 
their duty as good citizens to do so, He practised it 
when he drove the traders out of the temple. He 
predicted it when he told what future would be forced 
upon the false religious leaders of Israel, We must 
find another world and another Bible if we would rid 
life and duty of compulsion. 

But bear in mind that this righteous compulsion, 
which is so often a prominent part of our duty, is never 
to’ be for self or self's interests merely. It is to be 
used only for the protection of others, or for the en- 
forcing of laws that need to be enforced for the public 
good, or for the restraining of evil-doers. The prin- 
ciple is the same as that of self-defense. There is no 
such thing as the right of self-defense merely for self's 
sake. But it is often a duty to defend self in order 
to protect the interests of others. So in the use of 
the law. 

And with all this there would not seem to bea 
word of Christ's in disagreement. Christ taught the 
sin of self-seeking. He taught that self must die, 
and he taught this over and over and over again, re- 
iterating and illustrating and applying the principle 
in many different ways. So in the Sermon on the 
Mount, from which both these correspondents quote, 
he illustrated this principle of the duty of the utter 
surrender of self by citing the turning of the other 
cheek, the adding of cloak to coat, the going of the 
second mile, the giving when asked to, the loaning 
when asked to. But these specific acts were t//usira- 
tions of a principle, not in themselves formulations 
each of a hard and fast rule. The moment we try to 
make rules of them, Christ's teachings become chaotic 
and impossible. In the same sermon he said, ‘If 
thy right eye causeth thee to stumble, pluck it out. 
... If thy right hand causeth thee to stumble, cut it 
off.’" Do the two correspondents make rules of these 
two sentences, and have they both maimed themselves 
because of their sins through the eye and the hand? 
‘No; those statements are not rules either. 
never dealt in rules ; the Bible never does so. The 
principles of Scripture are eternal, but the applications 
of its principles are as different and manifold as there 
are different men and circumstances, 

A man has the right to forego the use of the law 
courts, when it is his duty to do so ; as he may have the 
right and duty to forego any other form of insistence or 
compulsion. The action of the Mississippi reader in 
dismissing the suit that he had against his debtor was 
an unselfish action ; but not necessarily any more un- 
selfish than that of pressing such a suit when the 
interests of others demanded this. Simple duty, 
never self-seeking, is the Christian test in lawsuits, 
as in every other detail of life. 
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The Daily Altar 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 


March 22 to 28 


MON.—Eternal God, I pray that thy light may shine in my 

soul to-day. Let me feel its quickening rays. May every 

ood impulse be vitalized, and let me rise into newness of life 
in Christ ! 


TuEs.—Heavenly Father, I pray that thou wouldst bless me 
with thy peace. Even in the midst of my labor let me be quiet 
in thee. Let me not be disturbed in spirit by any disturbance 
. Bog outer circumstances. Let me be reposeful upon ‘the 


WED.—Eternal God, may thy grace work in all my affairs 
to-day! Let me feel thy quickening presence in the duties 
that seem small and remote. Let my work have in it the very 
heartbeat of the Eternal. Thy will be done ! 


THURS.—Gracious God, wilt thou soften my dispositions 
and give to me the compassions of my Saviour? Let me not 
be harsh and ungracious, but let me constrain my fellows to 
the mercies of the Lord, Give me the fruit of gentleness and 
the fruit of sacred patience. 

FrI.—My Father God, all power is thine, and it is thy glory 
to impart it to others. Graciously impart the needful power 
unto me. May I not grow weary in well-doing, but may I run 
eagerly in the ways of my appointed service ! 

SaT.—Heavenly Father, wilt thou enrich my mind wkh 
eternal purpose? May I look beyond the passing day to the 
far-off goal! Let me set mine eyes upon the prize of the high 
calling in Christ Jesus my Lord. Let me live in the present 
for the eternal God. 

SUN.—My Father in heaven, wilt thou keep me in thy fear? 
Save me from all irreverence which bri fruitlessness and 
blight. Keep me in that sacred awe which is the ground of 
all rejoicing and the secret of enduring peace. 


Christ 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 28 (Prov. 23 : 29-35) 
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|* IS popularly believed that alcohol produces its 
greatest ravages among the people who use it in its 
strongest form,—namely, whisky, gin, bitters, 
quack medicine, hard cider, and brandy, and that those 
whouse it from almost childhood up in the form of beer, 
ale, porter, or in the vinous fermentation of the juice 
of the grape, otherwise known as wine, are exempt 
from the deleterious effects because of the moderate 
quantity of intoxicant in these beverages ; and that 
consequently autocrat alcohol does not subdue, bind, 
and bring into bondage his votaries in the grape- 
growing districts to the same startling extent as with 
the imbibers of ardent spirits. , 

In other words, that the vice inebriety is not a 
monster of such frightful mien in wine-producing 
countries as among our whisky-drinking people at 
home. 

That this is not absolutely true is shown by the 
great anti-alcoholic wave that at present is sweeping 
over all of Germany, including the wine-producing 
parts, also Switzerland, France, and Italy, countries 
celebrated for the abundance and excellent quality of 


their light wines, and among a people thought to be 


temperate. That in this great teetotal movement in 
these wine-producing countries physicians are among 
the most active and effective participants, also indi- 
cates how great must be the need for such radical 
change. 

Observing the destruction that drink has produced 
in the individual, the home, the community, it seems 
of late to have become a question among many conti- 
nental physicians whether alcohol in any form should 
be used, even as a stimulant in sickness, ‘or as for- 
merly, when it was thought to be a tonic, for ameliora- 
tion of the ills and feebleness of old age. 

* Alcohol is’ becoming~ universally regarded as a 
poison s0'deleterious,‘even in Small quantitiés, that 
if'used at all it should be‘only in the arts. salad 

Professor Kraepélin of Munich, by a series of deli- 
cate experiments on himself and on ‘/his colleagues, 
and by the aid of certain newly invented- instruments 
of precision, has shown that man cannot use the small- 
est quantity of alcohol, even the quantity contained in 
the fraction of a glass'of beet,’ without diminishing 
mental and physical force, and disturbing the chemical 
processes of the body essential to life and perfect health. 

As a result of his prolonged investigations into the 
effects of very small quantities of alcohol on the 
nervous system and the mind, he has become an 
opponent of its use in any way. ‘Professor Krdepelin 
also says the word ‘‘diatetic,’’ used in ‘connection 
with alcohol, is a‘misnomer. J¢ has no diatetic value 
whatever. ; 

So rapidly has the conviction spread, as to the evil 
effect of even small quantities of alcohol, that in some 
hospitals, especially in Germany, neither patients nor 
attendants as in the past are supplied with it, and 
many of these men, active in the crusade against alco- 
hol, have come to this conviction because of what 
they have seen of its effect among the wine-producing 
people of continental Europe. 


Fighting the Scourge of the Popular Poison 

A very significant indication of the antagonism of 
the people of the wine-growing and other parts of 
Europe to the use of wine and other intoxicating 
liquors was shown at the Anti-Alcoholic Congress 
held in Stockholm, Sweden, last August. In a room 
devoted to an exhibition of the vast literature of anti- 
alcoholism, where, not counting books, tracts, leaflets, 
reprints, etc., over twelve hundred distinct periodi- 
ca/s pointing out the danger of drink and advocating 
abstinence were shown, Only about two hundred of 
these were printed in English ; the others were chiefly 
in the languages of continental Europe, and most of 
them emanated from the wine-producing countries. 

This tells the story.. The greater agitation against 
drink among these more conservative people but shows 
how much greater has been the- suffering from this 
vice than was known to the world at large. They in- 
dicate, as nothing else could, how terrible must have 
been the scourge of the popular poison in those 
countries supposed to be free from the evil effects of 
intemperance. 

Over fifteen hundred delegates from all parts of the 
world, including nearly a hundred physicians, were 
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Two tires of the liquor men’s automobile are 
punctured, and they have a physician and a 
business man to thank for it. The testi- 
of both these men is offered in this issue of 
Times as material that should make it hard for 
Sunday-school teacher to find the temperance 
,» this quarter, a dull one. 

first puncture comes with the exploding of 
old notion about the harmlessness of the general 
of light wines in wine-growing countries, where 
wine has long been defended as the poor man’s 
-friend,—bread and drink for all the people. Dr. 
Woods leaves this notion in sorry shape. The path | 
to health is not by way of ‘‘ the continuous bibbing 
of diluted alcohol.”’ 

For the puncturing of the other tire, see the hotel 
man’s message on the next page. 
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present at the great convention. Governments sent 
representatives, and almost the universal cry was 
‘* prohibition.”’ 

From The Journal of Mental Pathology we learn 
that the French, Italian, Swiss, Russian, and German 
nations are keenly alive to the danger of alcoholic in- 
temperance. 

The marked sensitiveness on this subject is not the 
result of fanaticism, but of facts brought to light by 
clinical observation. These investigations show thaf 
mental, moral, and physical deterioration among 
these people is due to intemperance more than any 
other cause, alcoholism of the parent producing de- 
generacy of the offspring. 

For this reason, the governments of these countries 
have been actively concerned in the propaganda of 
popular temperance. Russia is trying to supplant 
the thirst for alcohol by opening soup and tea houses 
for the poor. France is fighting -her. aitti-alcoholic 
battles with lectures. Germany is attempting the 
same reform by drastic legal enactment. Sweden 
and Norway, after years of governmental control of 
the sale of liquor, and with good results, are now 
agitating for its complete abolition; and Finland, by 
an overwhelming majority, decided to prevent the 


. manufacture of alcoholic beverages within its borders, 


and prohibit its importation from other countries. 
The Socialist party in Germany, at its recent National 
Congress at Essen, placed itself on record against the 
use of alcohol in any form. 


How Europe Is Being Penalized 

Dr. Lefebvre of the University of Louvain, and Dr. 
Allevi of Italy, have recently published some startling 
truths about the progress of alcoholism on the conti- 
nent of Europe. 

France, especially, has a very disturbing record. 
In 1851, say these writers, with a population of 
nearly 36,000,000, it consumed 620,000 hectolitres. 
(A hectolitre is a hundred litres, and a litre is some- 
thing less than a quart.) To-day, with a population 
of 39,000,000, it consumes ten times that quantity. 
In Germany the married workingman spends between 
fourteen and twenty percent of his wages on Rhine 
wine and beer ; but, strange to say, Italy drinks more 
alcohol than Germany, and comes next after France, 
Switzerland, and Belgium. 

Of the insane confined in the asylum in Rome, says 
this same authority, twenty-seven percent have been 
made mad through alcoholism. At Lucca the per- 
centage is thirty-five. At Genoa, in 1902, of 288 
madmen admitted to the asylum, 80 were victims of 
alcoholism. The alcohol drunk every year in Italy 
costs the drinkers 1, 760,000,000 francs, which is more 
than is spent on grain, including Indian corn, tobacco, 
and sugar added together. 

‘«It is generally admitted,’’ says Roma, ‘* that 
most of the crimes of blood so frequent in the capital 
are caused directly or indirectly by wine-drinking.”’ 

From Giovanni Rochet’s ZL’ Alcoolism in Italia 
(Firenze, 1903), we make the following summary : 

From a careful. study of recent statistics gathered 
from various sources, the author concludes that ‘thirty 
percent of the homicides of Italy are committed while 
the perpetrators are under the influence of alcohol ; 
sixty percent of stabbing or of furious rébellion is 
committed under the influence of wine or of liquor. 
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In forty percent of delinquents the father or mother, 
or both, were alcoholics, With alcoholism comes 
aversion to work and the tendency to idleness ; im- 
pulse takes the place of reason, a characteristic of the 
delinquent, when there is no knowing what act of 
depredation may be done."’ 

Concerning the temperamental side of the alcohol 
question in Italy the author says : 

‘«The Italian, usually sober, generous, sociable, a 
good son with praiseworthy industry, and seems quite 
otherwise than ferocious or bloodthirsty ; but with his 
hopeful, impressionable, excitable, passionate, nerv- 
ous temperament, prone both to exaltation and sad- 
ness, he becomes an easy prey to alcohol."’ 

The author does not abandon his subject without 
suggesting a remedy, —namely, the schoolmaster 
armed with knowledge, and teaching by illustration 
and good personal example the difference between 
drunkenness and sobriety. 

According to the Temperance Tribune, Cleveland, 
November, 1905 : At a recent Congress of the Italian 
Society of Psychiatry in Milan a resolution was passed 
in favor, first, of extending the anti-alcoholic move- 
ment through the kingdom ; second, collecting statis- 
tics concerning the problem of alcoholism ; third, 
putting into operation the most efficacious means of 
preventing and curing the results of alcoholism, and 
of creating asylums for inebriates. 


The Tragic Price of ‘‘ Light ’’ Drinking 

In the Journal of Inebriety (October, 1899, p. 399), 
M. Jules Le June, ex-Minister of Justice, gives the 
following statistics of the condition of Belgium : Sev- 
enty-five percent of all the convictions in the criminal 
courts come from the use of alcohol; seventy-nine 
percent of all paupers are drunkards ; eighty percent 
of all suicides have a similar origin ; forty-five per- 
cent of all lunatics come from the excessive use of 
alcohol. He concludes that the drink problem is a 
very serious one in the deterioration of the country. 
Yet national, state, and municipal governments, he 
declares, make no attempt to abate the evil, because 
the only method of dealing with it, as they think, — 
high license,—yields revenue. And yet, he signifi- 
cantly continues, this revenue is not sufficient to meet 
the costs of its own evil work. 

According to Robert Jones, M.D., Lect. on Mental 
Diseases, Westminster Hospital Medical School, Lon- 
don ; Crimes due to alcohol have in Germany reached 
the figure of 41.7 percent of the total crimes. In 
Hungary delinquency through alcohol has reached to 
35 percent of total crimes ; in Norway to 44.4, and in 
the districts surrounding St. Petersburgh to 47 per- 
cent. In England, with its addiction to ‘‘’alf and 
‘alf,’’ porter, ale, and the stronger drinks, 50 per- 
cent of all crime is attributed to the abuse of alcohol. 

According to Dr. Brunon in the Normandie Medi- 
cale, the population of Brittany is being decimated 
rapidly by alcoholism. Alcohol in some form has 
become a part of the staple food of the home. Bread, 
coffee, and brandy form the basis of the dinner, 
and frequently even the coffee is absent. The more 
distressing feature of the case is the lamentable effect 
this use of alcohol has on the young. The infantile 
mortality is enormous. Of fifty children who had 
come to the free dispensary of Dr. Brunon, two began 
to drink coffee and alcohol before they were a month 
old, four at three months, two at five months, five at 
eight months, one at ten months, five at eighteen 
months, fifteen at a year, and nineteen at three 
years. As a consequence, he says: ‘‘ The population 
of France is diminishing, rural populations degener- 
ating, crime and insanity are increasing, and industry 
is on the decline.”’ 

It would seem from the opinion of many authorities 
that light wines are no preventive of intemperance. 
Dr. Frank Merlin, an eminent French physician, in 
one of the leading French medical journals, called at- 
tention to the fact of their having been thirty thougand 
more deaths than births in France during 1893, and 
the constant growing decrease of the population for 
the last twenty years, which he attributes to the an- 
nual increase of wine-drinking from 1,400,000 hecto- 
litres in 1885 to 1,735,000 in 1892. 

The demoralizing influence of alcohol in wine- 
producing countries is further shown by an article 
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contributed to the Annales a" Hygiene, which is ab- 
stracted in Good Health as follows : 

The writer calls attention to the fact that the offi- 
cial statistics of the police courts of Paris show that 
for several years past there has been a rapid increase 
in juvenile criminality. Even among murderers there 
is found a large percentage of young people, some 
almost children, This increase of juvenile crime is 
charged to alcohol, which has been shown to act not 
only directly but indirectly through heredity. Alco- 
holic insanity is greatly increasing in Paris, Alcohol 
is perhaps more active than any other agent in pro- 
ducing human degeneracy, and is one of the most 
direct causes in the production of criminality and 
insanity. 

Further, as relating to France, Mile, d’ Aubigne, 
daughter of the famous historian, at a meeting at 
Brandon, Vermont, October, 1907, told of the un- 
happy condition of France, In the land of wine few 
children can say they never tasted strong drink, In 
some homes nursing babies are fed by their own 
mothers whisky in their bottles, to keep them quiet, 
doing this day after day that the mother may go out 
to work. Children are fed bread dipped in wine for 
breakfast, and go to school where beer with bread is 
provided with their dinner, and are beaten if they will 
not take it. 

«« 1t means a good deal,’’ she continues, ‘* for a child 
to keep the pledge in France, but there are heroes there 
as well as here,"’ , 

For many years it was taught, says Dr. Gordon 
Sharp in The Medical Temperance Review, October, 
1904, that slightly intoxicating beverages were not 
detrimental to the tissues, but we can in truth teach 
our patients to-day that the continual soaking with 
diluted alcohol in the shape of beers, ales, and wines 
zs harmful to the tissues, and often originates perma- 
nent damage to the liver, the brain, and spinal cord. 
It is often deplored by a certain class of people that 
we have not in Great Britain the light wines of France 
and Switzerland or the light beers of Germany and 
Austria. 

‘¢ They imagine that if we could introduce these and 
get the people to drink them, the whole difficulty 
would disappear and drunkenness would cease. 
There can be no greater mistake. One cannot live 
in any one of those countries without seeing the rav- 
ages of alcohol, but: I: will go farther and say that 
alcohol produces greater havoc among the people of 
France, Switzerland, Germany, and Austria than it 
does in Great Britain. Ido not refer to the cases of 
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brutal drunkenness, for these are not so often met 
with on the continent, but rather to the continuous 
bibbing of diluted alcohol, The intelligent medical 
men and sociologists of continental Europe are fully 
alive to the danger, and are doing all they can to 
call serious attention to it. Thus the man who holds 
up continental practises to our emulation is lacking in 
the knowledge of the actual state of things. In spite 
of all, fortunately for France and the rest of the wine- 
producing countries of Europe, the temperance move- 
ment is gaining ground, and popular sentiment is 
being aroused against the use of intoxicants."’ 

This may be seen in the prominence which influen- 
tial journals give to matters bearing upon this ques- 
tion, 

Le Temps says that the director-general of the rail- 
way in Alsace-Lorraine has interdicted the use of 
alcoholic drinks by those engaged on the railways 
during: the hours of service, and every act of the tem- 
perance movement is given prominent place in the 
various journals. For example : 

La Bien Social, a distinguished daily, some time 
ago presented a series of four pictures illustrating the 
‘* History of Gin."’ 

The first is named ‘‘ Opulence,’’ and shows a 
sumptuous apartment, a gentleman in an easy-chair 
puffing his cigar, a girl at the piano. Elegant sur- 
roundings. ‘‘This,’’ it says, ‘‘is he who manufac- 
tures it.” Alongside of that is one named ‘ Riches,’’ 
and shows the tavern-keeper and his wife counting 
over the receipts of the day. And ‘‘he is the one 
who sells it.'" Below these we have the interior of a 
poor man’s dwelling ; squalor and poverty ; husband 
and wife both with glass in hand, while a child on 
the floor eats a crust, another asleep on the mother's 
lap. Adjoining this is another picturing a well-to-do 
household, but the father is under the influence of the 
liquor that has made him a maniac, and is on the 
point of attacking his wife with a knife, while a boy 
and girl manifest the utmost terror. These two pic- 
tures are named, ‘‘ Those who consume it.’’ . This, 
and such as this, showing intimate knowledge of the 
results of drink, together with the formation lately of 
an anti-alcoholic party in both branches of Parlia- 
ment, indicates that France has realized and has begun 
to abolish her common enemy. 

The truth about alcoholism in wine-drinking coun- 
tries is a subject of thé most tragic interest ; .but per- 
haps enough has been said to convince the reader that 
general continental sobriety is but a popular fallacy. 

PHILADELPHIA. 





Must Hotels Sell Liquor to Succeed ? 


By Albert T. Bell 


Secretary of the Leeds Company, owning and operating Hotel Chalfonte, Atlantic 
* City; Chairman of the Convention Committee of the Atlantic City Hotel Men's 


Association; formerly Vice-President for New Jersey of the Hotel Men's Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion of the United States and Canada, and President of the Atlantic City Hotel Men's Association. 





As illustrative of the strange mental density of the man who is befogged by the liquor idea, a 
hotel manager, defending his bar as a necessity, said a few days ago: “ Seven out of every ten 
traveling men who come here care nothing about the bar, and never go near it. But if it became 
known that there was no bar in this hotel, five of those seven would not come here at all, but ~ 


would go to 





{a neighboring city] after their day’s business rather than put up over night 
where they couldn’t get a drink if they wanted to.” 


Brilliant reasoning, wasn’t it? That hotel 


manager has not made as conspicuous a success of his business as has the writer of the following 
article, who gives facts instead of muddy theories. 


HE statement is frequently made that ‘‘a first- 
class hotel cannot be. conducted without a bar.”’ 
lf correct, this is an argument against local 

option or prohibition, because the public generally, 
and particularly the traveling public, is: desirous of 
having first-class hotels in the principal cities as well 
as in smaller places. 

The Sunday School Times has asked for the views 
of one who is interested.in, and acquainted with, the 
conditions surrounding some first-class hotels that 
are operated without a bar, and without any revenue 
whatever from the sale of intoxicating beverages. 

The temperance legislation that is being adopted 
all over the country is bringing to the front all the 
points and arguments connected with the question. 
So many states are now living under prohibition, and 
so many counties under local option, that the problem 
of keeping a hotel which will be both satisfactory to 
the guests and profitable to the management is one 
that must be taken up and solved. 

Contrary to the general impression, there are some 
conspicuous instances of successful temperance houses 
of the first class. Those with which the writer is 
most familiar are resort houses. Probably the houses 
in the east that are most prosperous without the 


assistance of liquor are the Poland Springs House in 
Maine, the Mountain House at Lake Mohonk, and 
the ‘‘Quaker’’ Houses in Atlantic City, among which 
Chalfonte, Dennis, Haddon Hall, and Seaside are the 
most conspicuous, These houses have had a long 
history of continuous management. The Poland 
Springs House dates back to. 1794, the present. busi- 
ness, however, beginning in 1876. The Mountain 
House, at Lake Mohonk, was established in 1869 by 
the Smiley Brothers, one of whom continues to man- 
age it until this day. The houses named in Atlantic 
City were started in the latter sixties, and have, with 
very few changes of management, continued for forty 
years, There are many smaller temperance houses 
in Atlantic City meeting with general success, not- 
withstanding the competition of others holding 
licenses. 

The advantage that is frequently claimed for the 
liquor-selling house is that it derives a revenue from 
the sale of liquors which in many instances ‘* pays 
the rent."' Just why ‘‘the bar'’ selects «‘ the rent’’ 
as the object of its special attention the writer does 
not know.. It might just as well pay the meat or 
provision bills if it chose. The supposition that it 
takes care of this:large item has been made an argu- 


‘because they were ‘‘ good.”’ 


‘which is distinctly a city of hotels. 


which it causes in other parts of the house, is gener- 
ally overlooked, and it is assumed that because ‘‘ the 
bar has paid the rent’’ the hotel-keeper can and will 
donate to his guests accommodations and services for 
which otherwise he must charge a good price. But 
there is no good reason why he should contribute this 

rofit to the guest, and asa matter of fact a success- 

1. hotel does not do so. The temperance hotel- 
keeper, if he conducts his house in a manner satis- 
factory to his patrons, is also entitled to, and can 
readily obtain, a profit in due proportion to the volume 
and value of that which he provides. In Atlantic City 
he does so. : 

The opinion is general that, while it is possible so 
to conduct a resort hotel, one could not make a ‘‘ first- 
class’’ city hotel profitable on a temperance basis. 
The writer believes that a ‘‘ first-class’’ temperance 
hotel, if it is really ‘* first-class,’’ will be an even 
greater success in a large city like New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, or Washing- 
ton, than at a resort. To be first-class, the hotel 
must have absolutely as good a location as any other, 
and one of the most convenient in the town, It must 
be strictly fire-proof, and architecturally and practi- 
cally suited to the business. It must be well run by 
a competent staff of employees, The beds must be 
good, the house must be kept perfectly clean, and 
above all the table must be excellent. Such a hotel, 
when conducted on the lines of a progressive policy 
by an intelligent management, will certainly succeed 
regardless of the absence of liquor. There is no 
danger that it will attract those who wish to be noisy 
or intoxicated. Those addicted to various forms of 
vice or immorality will not even apply to such a 
house. The absence of these classes saves expense 
in oversight and other items, and attracts the desira- 
ble family trade and the solid business people. 
Those who become the guests of such a house will be 
regular patrons, and return time after time without 
the necessity for large expense in advertising and 
solicitation. ! 

Temperance hotels have failed. The reason. has 
generally been that they have expected to be patron- 
ized. because they were +‘ temperance,’’ - instead’ ‘of 
They wished their tem- 
perance principles to be accepted in place of the good 
housekeeping, wholesome fare, cleanly surround- 
ings, and the convenient location which their com- 
petitors with licenses were providing, and on: which 
both the temperance and the general public insist. 

There are between eight hundred and oné thousand 
hotels and large boarding-houses in Atlantic City, 
There are about 
two hundred and twenty-five licenses in the city 
altogether, including the saloon licenses. From this 
it will be seen that there are probably less than one- 
quarter of the hotels operating as liquor-selling houses. 
The hotels without licenses are as prosperous as those 
with licenses when location and value of building and 
equipment are equal, and when the management is 
intelligent and progressive, 

Attantic City, N. J. 
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The Evening Guest 
By David E. Titsworth 


OW would you like the thoughts of a day 
To take visible shape, and in formal array 
Come in for a sociable chat at night, 
As you sit by the evening lamp’s genial light? 


Would you welcome the thoughts with clothing foul, 
Which seek the dark, like the hooting owl? 

Would it gladden your heart, do you think, to see 
The thoughts of hate and of enmity ? _ 


Would the envious thought, in dress of green, 
Be one you’d wish your friends had seen? 
Would the angry thought, with scowling face, 
In the evening hour find welcome place ? 


Would you wish to see, in the twilight hush, 
The unholy thought at whose sight you’d blush ? 
Would you welcome, to sit at the evening fire, 
The Jealous Wish, the Impure Desire ? 


Ah no, but you’d gladly sit down at night 

With your holy thoughts all pure and white, 

And welcome the sweet pure thoughts of love 

For your fellow-man—for your God above. 

Then think ¢hese thoughts through the busy day, 

And by frequent prayer drive chose’ away ; 

So all through the day will your path be bright, 

And a grateful heart will be yours at night. 
PLAINFIELD, N., J. 























LESSON FOR MARCH 28 (Prov. 23 : 29-35) 







The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


[Before the study period, hand to each of six pupie a sealed 
envelope, saying that it is not to be opened until you give the 
word later, during the lesson. ‘The six envelopes will contain 
the six questions given in the first verse of the lesson, one 
question only in each envelope. If you have more than six 
pupils, you can increase the number of envelopes by using in 
the same way any or all of the various evil results o' ne 
that ve given in verses 33-35. Seven more items are foun 
there. 


‘¢ TF ONLY Americans wouldn't go to excess as - 


they do, in their drinking habits as in every- 

thing else, alcohol wouldn’t hurt them. Now 
in the wine-growing countries of Europe, where the 
pure, light wines are used as freely as water, every 
one, poor and rich, partakes of a little at meal times 
as an important part of his everyday food, and you 
see no drunkenness, and no one is hurt by it. It is 
the whisky and other fiery or mixed liquors of 
America, with “treating ” and excessive drinking, 
that does the harm. e ought to. learn from our 
older and more sensible European brothers.” 

Did you ever hear any one talk that way? Itisa 
very common line of talk. And it has a very plausi- 
ble, reasonable sound to it,—so much more attrac- 
tive to many, in its quiet hint of ‘‘ moderation,” then 
the excess and fanaticism of teetotalism. 

But we must not accept a thing simply because it 
seems reasonable. We must demand facts. Do the 
facts in the case approve the claim of the defenders 
of the moderation of wine-growing countries ? 

We have two documents before us, both containing 
testimony from wine-growing countries. One is from 
Palestine, a land where vineyards have long flour- 
ished, and where the juice of the grape has long 
been a common article of drink. This Palestinian 
document has the additional advantage, for our pur- 

- pose, of having been written in a period way back in 
earlier times, when life was simpler, less hurried and 
complicated, than it is to-day,—a reflection of the 
‘** good old days” when men and things were at their 
‘‘best.” Let us look first, then, at the evidence that 
a wine-growing country in the days of its early, sim- 
ple life, has to offer. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 7 

The document is a tract, or a letter, from a wise 
teacher to his pupil (explain more fully, as suggested 
in Professor Beecher’s second paragraph). In the 
few lines of it that we have in hand for to-day, this 
old-time teacher starts by asking half-a-dozen pointed 
questions. Will, you may open your envélope now 
and read us what you find there. Now Harry, will 
you open and read yours? (Thus call for the ew 
ing of the six envelopes, in the proper order of the 
sentences they contain.) 

But this teacher is not through with the list of 
troubles he is talking about; there are seven more. 
What were they ? { mtinue to call for the opening 
of more envelopes, if they were assigned; if not, have 
verses 33-35 read aloud, sentence by sentence, around 
the class, noting the seven new points.) 

The one whom the old-time teacher is talking about 
is in a good deal of trouble. Just see what those 
pvints are, in our own words: 


Suffering in the feelings. 

Quarrels with other people. 

Discontent, 

Bodily injuries. 

Weak and repulsive eyes. 

Delirium tremens. 

Thinking and talking crazily and wrongly. 

Unsteadiness of body and mind. 

Stupid insensibility to injury. 

Eagerness to get ‘again the thing that caused 
all the trouble. 


And what was the cause of this interesting list of 
troubles, in the good old days of the simple life in 
that wine-growing country where pure, light wine 
hurt noone? Verses 30-32 give the answer. It was 
wine, nothing else. 

In now bringing out the meanings of the verses of 
the lesson, the following points from the accompany- 
ing lesson-pages may be utilized: 

Total abstinence is plainly suggested in the words ‘* Look 
not ’’ (Beecher, on v. 31). 

When wine is acting at its worst rather than at its 
best, is really the meaning of ‘‘ goeth down smoothly,’’ 
or ‘*moveth itself aright ’’ (Beecher, on v. 31). 

Two possible and very reasonable explanations of the sea- 
and-mast figure in verse 34 (Professor Beecher). 

The striking similarity between the serpent and’ drink 
(Mackie). 
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29 Who _ 1 woe? who hath ?sorrow? who hath conten- 
tions 
Who hath complaining ? who hath wounds without cause ? 
Who hath 8 redness of eyes ? 
30 They that tarry long at the wine ; 
They that go to seek out mixed wine. 
31 Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, 
When it sparkleth in the cup, 
When it 5 goeth down smoothly : 
32 At the last it biteth like a serpent, 
And stingeth like an adder. 
33 Thine eyes shall behold ® strange things, 
And thy heart shall utter perverse things. 
34 Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth down in the midst of 
the sea, 
Or as he that lieth upon the top of a mast. 
35 ‘They have stricken me, shaét thou say, and I was not hurt ; 
‘They have beaten me, and I felt it not : 
When shall I awake? I will seek it yet again. 
1 Heb. Ok! 2% Heb. Alas! % Or, darkness * Or, try 5 Or, moveth 
ttself aright *® Or, strange women 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
< 


Your Lesson Questions Answered. 


[The lesson-articles of the other writers referred 
to here will be found in this issue of the Times] 

Verse 29.—Explain ‘* wounds without cause ’’ (Beecher). 

Verse 30.—Is there any reason to suppose that adul- 
terated or poisoned wines were known in that day? 
(Beecher. ) 

Verse 32.—Are poisonous snakes common in the Holy 
Land? Is there any difference in the meaning of these 
two phrases ? (Beecher. ) 

Verse 34.—” ves the second half of the verse refer to an 
imaginary situation, or to something in actual seafaring life ? 
(Beecher. ) ° 

Verse 35.—Does this mean that the man was not hurt, or 
that he had no feeling of any hurt? (Beecher.) 








The folly of the notion that old-time pure liquor hurt no 
one (Ridgway, 1). 

‘The pleasure of the eye is a big part of both smoking and 
drinking (Ridgway, last paragraph). 

Thought-provoking questions for adult discussion (San- 
ders, Section IIT). 


Now for our other document. It is a very modern 
one, and it has to do with the facts in other wine- 
growing countries, such as France and Italy, and 
with Germany, where universal beer-drinking has 
long been popularly supposed to hurt few and to 
strengthen many. 

Here give the class some of the most striking facts 
from Dr. Woods’ article, on pages 135, 136, ‘‘ The 
Truth About Wine-Drinking Countries.” Or you 
might distribute clippings from it to be read aloud, 
or call upon members of the class who were assigned, 
in advance of Sunday, parts of it to read and to give 
in their own words. 

What was the trouble with our friend who praised 
so loudly the moderate and accustomed use of pure 
and ‘‘harmless” wines? Simply this: he missed the 
fact, now being made plain by physicians and sci- 
entists the world over, that alcohol in the smallest 
amounts, taken regularly into the body, Aarms the 
body. And the best proof of this is the desperate 
condition of the wine-drinking countries. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue) 

The bear-trap (Howard). 

What fire-water burns up (Pierson, Jast paragraph). 

Dr. Grenfell’s strong testimony (Pierson, 2). 

The treating folly (Ridgway, 3). 

President Eliot’s stand (Illustrations, 1). 

Is the ‘‘ respectable ’’ saloon better or worse than the 
disreputable saloon ? (Illustrations, 2.) 

A message from the: man behind the bar (Illustra- 
tions, 3). 

When people complain that prohibition means depriving 
labor of much rightful opportunity to earn, ask them how 
much liquor money goes into the hands of the labor con- 
nected with the industry, and notice the facts given by Mr. 
Stelzle. 

A cure for pessimism (Slattery, 2). ° ' 

Very definite object-lesson work of a local character that 
will interest a class (Slattery, 4). 

Is enforced temperance worthless ? (Illustrations, 5.) 

Liquor’s hindrance to missions (Pierson, 1). 

A good way to begin now to make the second quarter’s 
temperance lesson teem with interest for any class (Slat- 
tery, last paragraph). 

Teaching a class to hate the whole liquor traffic (Foster, 4). 

Good material for a boys’ or young men’s discussion on 
the subject, ‘‘Can a hotel succeed without running a 
bar?’’ in a practical hotel man’s article on page 136. 

The truth about wine-drinking countries ; a physician’s 
article that bristles with facts, on page 135. 


LESSON 13. MARCH 28. TEMPERANCE LESSON 
Proverbs 23 : 29-35. Commit verses 29, 30 
Golden Text: At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder.—Proberbs 23 : 32 





The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 


By Willis J, Beecher, D.D. 


HIS lesson is universal in its character, and con- 
siderations of time or place or connected events 
are not important for the understanding of it. 

Persons.—It will add to the vividness of the lesson 
if we notice that it is part of a tract entitled ‘‘ Words 
of Wise Men” (Prov. 22 : 17 to 24: 22). Inthistracta 
sage, a ‘‘ wise man,” speaks in the first person, ad- 
dressing a pupil, a young man, whom he calls ‘‘my 
son.” Perhaps we are to infer (22: 19-21) that the 
young man has just completed a course of instruction 
with the sage, and that the sage has written the tract 
as a souvenir for the pupil to take home with him to 
his parents. 


Verses 29-30.— Who hath woe? The sage abruptly 
begins a new topic, setting before his eo the pic- 
ture of a person who has practised the drink habit 
long enough to show its effects.— Wounds without 
cause: A man wounded in battle, or while pursuing 
some useful occupation, has an explanation to give. 
His scars are honorable. Not so with him who has 
gratuitously exposed himself to harm in a drunken 
broil, or to accident by being too inebriated to take 
care of himself.—Reduness of eyes: Bloodshot eyes 
in a puffy face, with vision more or less blurred. 
—That tarry long: That give much of their time to 
conviviality.—7hat go to seek out: Whose mental 
ambitions run in the direction of refined and elaborate 
conviviality.—Mixed wine: Spiced wine, probably. 
Analogous to our juleps or punches or other prepara- 
tions for increasing the deliciousness of alcoholic 
drinks. Not drugged or adulterated wines. Very 
likely these existed in ancient Israel, but we have no 
information concerning them. 

Verse 31.—Look not: The temedy which the sage 
sets before his pupil is total abstinence.—Spfarkdeth : 
‘*Giveth its eye.” The ancient toper, like the modern, 
fancied that he saw a merry eye gleaming up at him 
out of the wine.—Moveth itself: So, correctly, the 
old version and the margin of the revisers. The word 
is a very frequent one, and is commonly translated 
‘* walk,” and used to denote conduct (e. g. Gen. 5: 22, 
24; 6:9; 13: 17; 1Sam. 12: 2; Psa. 101: 2; 116: 9, etc.). 
—Aright: When it conducts itself as wine ought. 

Verse 32.—The sage enforces his counsel by reasons 
based on the dreadful effects of intoxicating drink.— 
At the last: Better ‘‘afterward.” Later on, rather 
than ultimately.—Serpen?: The general word to de- 
note animals of the snake kind. It is not likely that 
these were ever as abundant in Palestine as in India, 
but there were enough of them for the people to know 
their names and habits.—Stingeth: i the general 
sense of piercing. The word does not imply a sting 
as differing from fangs.—Adder: What we know 
about this word comes from this passage and four 
others (Jer. 8:17; Isa. 11:8; 59:5, comp. 14: 29). 
These characterize the ‘‘ adder” as worse than other 
snakes, as biting, as having a “‘lightplace” (‘‘den” 
in Isa, 11: 8), as laying poisonous eggs, as somehow 
connected with vipers, that is, with venomous snakes, 
Possibly the cat-snake, az/urophis vivax. 

Verse 33.—Strange things: The horrid sights of 
delirium tremens.—Perverse things: Crazy ravings; 
or blabbing of secrets, or profanities and obscenities, 
or seditions and plottings—any or all these may result 
from one’s being in liquor. 

Verse 34.—It' makes a meaning if we regard 
these clauses as comparing’ the giddiness and the 
mental confusion of a drunken man with those caused 
by one’s being tossed by the waves, or swaying at 
the top of a mast. Or we may regard them as com- 
paring the reckless and foolhardy acts of a man in 

rink, or the supreme foolhardiness of the drink habit 
itself, with the conduct of a sailor who sleeps on his 
watch in mid-ocean, or takes a nap on a yardarm.— 
Lieth down in ... lieth upon: Two renderings of 
the same Hebrew phrase. The verb oftenest denotes 
lying asleep.— The midst of the sea: *‘Heart of 
sea.” In mid-ocean (comp. Prov. 30: 19; Exod. 15: 
8, and ‘‘heart of seas” in Psa. 46: 2; Ezek. 27: 4, 
25, 26, 27 and 28: 2, 8; Jonah 2:3). Like our phrase 
‘*in the heart of a forest.” 

Verse 35.—/ was not hurt: Was not at the time 
conscious of being hurt. Awaking from a drunken 
stupor, the victim finds himself battered and dam- 
aged, with no recollection as to how he became so. 
—Will seek it yet again: The wretch is in slavery 
to his appetite, instead of being warned by its conse- 
quences. 

Aupurn, N. Y. , 

% 

Send ‘five cents to The Sunday School Times Company 
for a sample set of Smith's ‘* Supplemental Temperance 
Exercises,’ —four in all. 








138 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist inthe conduct of this de- 

ariment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 

esson illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the best illustration used for each week's lesson, ‘The impor- 

tant conditions governing the acceptance of material, and the 
year’s lesson calendar. will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


President Eliot’s Stand.—At a meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts No-License League, held in ton a few 
months ago, President Eliot of Harvard University, 
the chief speaker of the evening, put himself defi- 
nitely on record against the liquor traffic. He said 
in explanation of his change of front toward the 
drinking habit: ‘I have recognized the fact that 
alcoholic drinks have a tendency to cheer the people 
up and make them jolly and rie but t e question 
of the expediency of that kind of elevation has gained 
on me as the years have goneon. Therecent p 
of medical science has satisfied me that even the 
moderate use of alcohol is objectionable. It is phy- 
sically and mentally and morally for the advan 
of a population as a whole to go without alcoholic 
drinks.”—Eunice E. Perry, Buskirk Bridge, N. Y. 
From The Epworth Heratd. 


When the is Respectable.—During a lively 
discussion on the subject of temperance in an Alle- 

heny mountain stage, one of the company who had 
Fithesto remained silent said: ‘*Gentlemen, I want 
you to understand that I am a liquor-dealer. I keep 
a public house at——, but I would have you to know 
that I have a license, and keep a decent house. I 
don't keep loafers and loungers about my place, and 
when a man has enough, he can’t get any more at 
my bar. I sell to decent people, and do a respectable 
business.” ‘‘ Friend,” replied a Quaker, ‘‘ that is the 
most damnable part of thy business. If thee would 
sell to drunkards and loafers, thee would help to kill 
off the race, and society would be rid of them. But 
thee takes the young, the poor, the innocent, and the 
unsuspecting, making drunkards and loafers of them. 
When their character and money are all gone, thee 
kicks them out, and turns them over to other shops 
to finish off, and thee ensnares others and sends 
them on the same road to ruin.”—Minnie K. Hoff- 
mann, Chambersburg, Pa. From The Christzan 
Endeavor World. The prize for this week is 
awarded to this illustration. 


From the Man Behind the Bar.—We have recently 
seen the letter written by a Georgia saloon-keeper to 
a man who had written to him offering to buy his 
business. The man who wanted to buy had a wife 
and four children, He did not wish to taba his family 
to live in the place where the saloon was located, nor 
did he wish his mother or other relatives to know 
about his going into the business. To this man the 
saloon-keeper wrote, advising him not to gointo “ the 
degrading position of a whisky dealer.” He said: 
‘‘I do not blame you for not wanting your relatives 
to know that you intend to deal in whisky; and if 
yon have one iota of self-respect left, I beg of you, 
vr the sake of your wife and children and aged 
mother, please do not degrade yourself by going to 
selling rum, but assist them in this world to be ele- 
vated instead of being inducers of vice and sin. You 
may be surprised at these words coming from one 
who sells booze. However, fate, and that. only, has 
thrown me into this damnable vocation. I hope that 
it is not too late for you to mend your ways, that 
your present intentions can be changed upon the ad- 
vice of one who is in this business, and who is giving 
you, free of charge, advice which I hope you will 

eed, Not having the pleasure of a personal ac- 
quaintance, I hope that you may be in a position at 
some future date to thank me for this information, 
and in your hours of devotion offer upa silent prayer 
for one who is suffering we the misguidance of 
human fate:”"— William J: art, D.D., Earlvilie, 
N. ¥, From The American Issue. 


The Sheriff's Speak ~-Easies.—A certain sheriff in 
Maine, who stood in the shoes of a fool, was answered 
according to his folly during one of his speeches 
against prohibition in Wilmington, Delaware, where 
he worked for the liquor crowd. He made the state- 
ment that ‘*there are more than two hundred speak- 
easies in Portland,” whereupon a bright young man 
from the mdchine shops interrupted him with: 
‘* Well, if that is so, how does it happen that you are 
down here instead of being at home closing them up? 
I understand that is your business.” The sheriff was 
speechless, and made no attempt at reply.— W2z/diam 
ys Hart, D.D., Earlville, N. Y.. From The Class- 
mate. 


Does Enforced Tem ce Help ?—An army sur- 
geon who was in San Francisco during and for some 
time after the earthquake gives testimony, says the 
Catholic Columbian, that the disturbance and the 
subsequent closing of the saloons was the cause of 
the cure of many inebriates. For more than a week, 
he says, the soldiers had to handle many a case of 
delirium tremens, to whom bromides and other tonics 
were given; but life in the open air and eating the 
bare necessities of life, and work when they were 
fit for it, saved hundreds of them, for ninety-five per- 
cent of them cut the drink habit even after the 
saloons reopened, and thus the catastrophe was a 
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= bocn to drinkers and to the community. 
rom the foregoing it seems that even enforced a 
stinence is attended with good results, despite the 
hackneyed dictum that ‘‘men can’t be made good by 
legislation.”—/John F. Dudley, Hinton, W. Va. 


Fire.—James Robertson, the home mis- 
sionary pioneer of Western Canada, has found an 
enthusiastic biographer in Ralph Connor. He tells 
us that Robertson was ‘‘a man with the best of 
them” before he left his Ontario parish for his heroic 
struggle in Manitoba. One Sunday evening a hotel 
took fire, and, the alarm being sounded, Robertson 
dismissed the congregation, took command of the 
bucket brigade, and succeeded in saving the build- 
ing. Exhausted by the tremendous strain: under 
which he had been, a bottle of brandy was brought 
him by the grateful landlord. But Robertson seized 
the bottle by the neck, swung it round his head, and 
dashed it against the brick wall, exclaiming, ‘‘ 7Za?’s 
a fire that never-can be put out.”— William S. C. 
Webster, Andover, N. Y. From Connor's Life of 
James Robertson. 


For Good Walking.—Edward Payson Weston, pe-. 


destrian: ‘‘On my long walks during over forty 
years in public life experience has taught me that 
nature should not be outraged by the use of artificial} 
stimulants. On my walk from Portland, Maine, to 
cuca I Grank cold tea. On the recent walk from 
Philadelphia to New York in less than twenty-four 
hours, I drank milk and cold tea. On any of these 
waiks a single glass of wine would have made me 
fail. I sometimes use whisky on the soles of m 
feet."— William J. Hart, D.D., Earlville, N. ¥. 
Quoted in The Sentinel, 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D. D. 


Missionary to the Fete and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


T the lasi it biteth like a serpent (Prov. 23 : 32). 
The appeal is to one who can look in front of 
him and be influenced by the consideration of 

future circumstances. On the contrary, the leading 
characteristic of ‘‘the fool” in the Bible is his de- 
termination to. gratify the impulse of the moment 
although it may bring suffering and loss upon him- 
self and others. ‘The point of comparison hes in the 
suddenness and unexpectedness of the attack, The 
serpent has nothing to gain by attacking a man, and 
does not go out of his way to do so, but if trodden upon 
accidentally when sleeping, or startled by one who 
comes upon him suddenly, he will, like the common 
bee, use the power of self-defense that nature has 
supplied. An animal naturally timid and shrinking 
from the sight of man and from any conflict with him 
will, under certain circumstances, turn and inflict 
deadly injury upon the intruder. Thus also an in- 
dulgence that seems for a time to be entirely under 
control suddenly shows a fierce equipment of power 
and strikes in such a way as to ruin the health, de- 
stroy the will, and degrade the feelings of him who 
found pleasure in it. In the Bible, intemperance is 
regarded as symptomatic of a wrong and irregular 
condition of life, and in this chapter is associated 
with gluttony, craving for wealth, insincerity, indo- 
lence, irreverence. 
Breyrout, Syria. 


% 
A Wise Man Against Drink 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


HE missionaries oppose the sale and the use of 
intoxicating drinks to-day because, like the 
wise man of old, the 

the ruin and death, caus 
is one of the greatest obstacles to the p ess of the 
Kingdom of in our cities, among the Indians, in 
mining camps and lumber camps and frontier towns, 
in Africa, among the South Sea Islanders, and among 
sailors and soldiers of all lands. 

Dr. W. T. Grenfell, the well-known and highly 
honored missionary to the Labrador fishermen, gives 
these reasons why he is an enemy of strong drink. 
He writes: ‘‘I have no use for alcoholic beverages on 
sea oron shore. Intoxicating liquor is unnecessary 
and it is bad. ° It is a help only to thieves and robbers. 
Saloons and haunts of vice swarm around seaports, 
and many times have I seen poor fellows robbed of 
their money, their self-respect, and even of their lives 
in these resorts. Alcohol is not allowed to be sold on 
any of the coasts where we are working, but-as soon 
as an illicit sale begins the evil results are as evident 
as if small-pox germs had been scattered. I haveseen 
liquor come among the Eskimos and kill them as 
arsenic kills flies. It robs men of everything that 
distinguishes them from beasts. Liquor destroys a 
man’s ability to pilot a ship or to pilot himself on the 
sea of. life. I have too often seen ships lost through 
the captain taking ‘a little alcohol.’ ives are ma 


see the wo and sorrow, 
by them. Strong drink 
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widows, and children fatherless and hungry and des- 
Sate peewee men have been tempted by the devil’s 


Fire-water not only burns up houses and clothes 
and food, but it burns up character, and singes if it 
does not destroy the soul. The only reason why men 
bs ray the sale of intoxicants is that they _ Id 
above God; they love money more than y love 
their fellow-men. 

Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Easy Ones !— Who hath woe ? (v. 29.)—and-so-forth. 
—Especially the and-so-forth. When I sit down to 
write —_ this familar passers: I havetosmile. My 
old Bible has at the top of the page where this pas- 

is printed 1,000 B.C. Nearly 3,000 years ago ! 
I laugh because some folks say that in old times 
liquor used to be so pure and good it did not hurt 
people as it does nowadays. As Solomon was there, 
and by common consent was too wise to be deceived, 
I guess we can believe Solomon. The pure stuff 
seems to have had just as much of the Devil in it as 
the chemical stuff of this day. The only difference 
probably is that our modern mixtures kill more 
quickly and surely; although the oldtime tipple could 
= its = out of business with dispatch also 
(Isa. 28 : 7). 


The Finish.— Who hath sorrow ? (v. 29.)—Strong 
drink has been the world’s sorrow-bringer ever since 
the flood (Gen. 9: 19-25). The quality of the liquor has 
never modified the quality of the sorrow. As I write 
this note it is the winter of 1908. Mills all over the land 
are shut down. In hundreds of homes there is want 
and all that follows in the trainof want. SORROW 
in capital letters! Some of us are busy relieving this 
want. Listen! Listen!! Listen!!! In almost every 
case where we come upon the Devil’s daughters 
Want and Misery we find the Devil’s chaperon, Strong 
Drink. And every one, ‘‘Temperance Crank” or 
**Rummy ” knows what I say is true—in fact would 
be surprised if I found it otherwise. To think of 
young men deliberately cultivating an appetite which 
all history, all experience, and ten thousand thou- 
sands of witnesses testify means poverty, ;sorrow, 
shame and misery! A finish in the gutter, the asy- 
lum, the river, the ro nd the medical ‘college. 
Think of it, boys! When any one tempts you with 
the starting cup, take a good. look at it before you 
drink it. It isn’t the broken hearts at home I want 
you to see, although they are there. Not the long 
awful night of sorrow, although it is there. I want 
you to see the vat and the dissecting table. While 
that sparkling $lass will be the starting of your soul 
to the drunkard’s despair (1 Cor. 6: 10) it is, as well, 
the starting of your body to dishonor and the doctors. 
Oh, it’s such sport to ‘‘ get out with the boys.” Yes, 
and zz with the medical students—the jolly medical 
students. 


Treating.— They that tarry long at the wine ; they 
that go to try out mixed wine (v. 30). Most things 
we do quickly and go about our business, We don't 
stay long at the bank. Soon doour shopping. But 
did you ever see a few friends meet and ‘‘ have a 
drink” ? One says, ** Well, gentlemen, what will you 
have?” And they all have it. Then they talk. 
Another asks, ‘‘ Well, what shall it be this time?” 
Drink and more talk. The next man remarks, ‘‘It is 
on me now.” They alt take another and keep on 
talking. And thus it continues until all have been 
around. I think this is what Solomon had in mind. 
This is now the American ‘treating system,” and 
they probably had the same thing in Solomon’s day. 
Human nature never changes, and habits in the gross 
are much the same as wy | have always been. At 
any rate, drinkers tell me that the way to get drunk 

uickly is to mix drinks. The treating habit mixes 
the drinks. The men who get all of verse 29 are 
those ‘‘ good fellows” who go in crowds and treat and 
‘try out mixed wine” (Prov. 1: 10, 15, 17). 


Lust of the Eyes.— Look noi/(v.31). Asure prevent- 
ive. Drinking and almost all bad habits get into us 
through the eye (1 John 2: 16; Psa. rig: 37). Did 
you ever know that smoking is an eye habit? Did 

ou ever see a blind man smoking ? hen a smoker 
oses his sight he usually stops smoking. If a smoker 
will shut his eyes he can not tell whether he is smok- 
ing or not. I made this statement in a company of 
smokers, and Jim Andrews said as far as he was con- 
cerned it was not so. We put it to the test with Jim. 
We blindfolded him; and seated him on a chair be- 
tween two smokers. He promised to play fair and 
not swallow the smoke. We took three cigars 
and had him wet the ends. Then we lighted one 
and placed the cigars in different orders in his mouth. 
He was not able to tell which cigar was lighted and 
which was not. Try it some time. Isn’t smoking, 
then, a fool habit? Think of the money spent just to 
see smoke! The rum habit is an eye habit too, toa 
certain extent. I never drank in my life, but the 
mrtg of the cham ne and the; beauty of the 
sherry and the port have a certain attraction even 


LESSON FOR MARCH 28 (Prov. 23 : 29-35) 


for an old teetotaler like me. What must it be for a 
drinker. Be wise. Look not. Weare going to have 
Local Option and Prohibition ali over s country. 
The curse is to be put out of sight. Of course the 
*‘old soak ” will get drink, and there is some force 
in the Oklahoma song ‘‘ Hush little F Si shop—Don't. 
you cry—You'll be a drug store—By and by”; but 
millions of men will be saved because the liquor is 
out of sight. 
COATESVILLE, Pa, 
b 


Lesson-Light on Social Problems 


By Charles Stelzle 


Superintendent of the Presbyterian Department of 
Church and Labor 


F THE saloons are closed down, hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women will be thrown out of 
employment,—say the brewers and distillers. In 

this argument they are a principally to the 
economic interests of the workers, because they know 
that it is this kind of statement which will affect 
the largest number of og Not only does this 
situation control the millions who receive their sup- 
port directly from the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cants, but it also affects the working- ie who are 
employed in the production of furniture, harness, 
wagons, glassware,—indeed, everything that is neces- 
sary in the manufacture and sale of beer and whisky, 
and the list of such things is almost endless. 


But those who make this argument forget several 
im t facts. 

irst, it must not be su that all of the money 

formerly spent in the nm will suddenly be thrown 


into the sea. It will be used for better pu es, 

Second, the liquor interests are not the only institu- 
_tions which have need of the products of the working- 
men which are now supplying them with their output. 
Other folks besides brewers and saloon-keepers need 
wagons, harness, glassware, furniture, etc. 

hird, the liquor interests pay the smallest per- 

centage of profit to the workingman. 


When the public spends 


$r00 for distilled liquors, labor gets ........ $1.08 
$100 for malt liquors, labor gets. . ...... . . $5.18 
$100 for boots and shoes, labor gets ....... $22.50 
$100 for —— ear eee rer $22.10 
$100 for bread, labor gets ........4..4 $17 


94 
$100 for the average product of industry, labor gets: $17.78" 


So, for example, when one hundred dollars are 

spent for shoes, the money provides about twenty 
times as much work in their manufacture as does 
the same amount of money spent for whisky. 
* Itis true that the economic change necessary in 
the transfer of the workers from the brewing and 
distilling interests to some other craft or occupation 
will cause a eee hardship to those directly 
concerned, but such adjustments are constantly being 
made through the introduction of labor-saving ma- 
chinery and the changing me¥iods in manufacture 
due to the discovery of new forces. For such workers 
we should have the greatest sympathy, because to 
many of them their occupation was not one of thought- 
out choice but of seeming necessity... However, the 
change due to the closing of the s n is a far more 
necessary and vital one than that due to the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving machinery; and if the latter is 
justified for economic reasons, surely the former has 
greater justification, because of the deeper moral 
principle involved. 

New York Cry. 


Home Department Lesson Taiks 
By Robert J. Burdette, D.D. 


: LS aa ees ee is about the only vice that tells 
a man the truth about itself the first time it 
meetshim. Aman who has grownrich through 
avarice doesn’t disclose his methods of making money 
by false and cruel means. He excites one’s envy by 
the lavish display of his wealth, the comfort and in- 
fluence and the deference and luxuries his millions 
bring him. An abandoned woman, by a certain 
animal beauty and grace of face and figure, theatrical 
attractiveness of dress, dashing gayety of manner, 
and the arts of fascination which she knows how to 
employ -with consummate charm of person, allures 
men while she makes them forget her sinful life, and 
conceals from them the path by which her feet take 
hold on hell. The first time a man plays cards for 
money his nerves tingle with the we ae madness, 
and he feels in his very blood the lure of the gaming- 
table that promises him easy wealth. But the first 
drunken man he sees, inflamed face, bleary eyes, dis- 
ordered clothes, idiotic expression, maudlin utterance, 
muddled senses, disgusting action, gross obscenity 
and loud profanity, reeling gait and offensive actions 
—all this disgusts and horrifies the man and frightens 
the child. And with a hundred terrible voices it says 
—‘' This is what I will do with you, if once I get hold 

of Foe !” And then the man goes and gets drunk. 
he other vices cover up their hideous wickedness. 


. vilest, the entertainment most sickeningly repu 
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They lie to us. They say, ‘What you see of the 
alluring exterior is the worst there is of me. I will 
always be as delightful, as fascinating, as merry as I 
now appear to you.”” But they lie. e real vice is 
hidden away—the putrescence and foulness of the 
whited se er. But Drink wears its death’s head 
re . Itemphasizes its shame and wretchedness. 
It clothes itself in the raiment of disease. It writes 
its name in glaring letters above the doors of the gin 
mill, shop, dive of crime, and den of shame. It 
invites the man to call upon it, in its own home, and 
visit with it, whenever the air is foulest; the anew eee | 
ive, 

the profanity most blasphemous, the manners most 
disgusting, the morals most devilish and hideous. 
And the man looks above the door, reads the name, 
sees the kind of place it is, looks in and sees the com- 
pany ‘‘as advertised,”"—and goes in and gets drunk. 
Not by accident. For no man goes into a saloon 
to keep sober. He goes there to get a drink. He 
goes to church to keep sober. And he knows the dif- 
ference between a church and a saloon, He goes to 
the church; looks at it; sees what it is; knows he 
couldn't get drunk if he went inthere. And — A 
Looks up and down the street; doesn’t see what he is 
hunting for, and asks a man walking along where 
he can find a good saloon, the. passer-by is a 
truthful man he will tell him there never was, and 
there isn’t, and there never will be ‘a saloon” 
on earth. Even that famous orthodox saloon by the 
Subway—a place for it—that was ordained with 
prayer and doxology—died from the mere effort to be 
“4 .” Just trying to be ‘‘ good” would kill the 
best—which, by interpretation, is the worst—saloon 
onearth, But if the man who is questioned happens 
to be a liar, he will direct the man wha knows what 
he is doing where he can find what he calls ‘‘a good 


saloon.” And the man s there, and gets drunk. 
Whisky does..t lie to the man, but it has the pecul- 
iar power of making the man lie to himself. He 


even contradicts the Drink that is telling him the 
truth about itself. Hesays, ‘‘ Yes, you have enslaved 
some weak and ignorant men, but I am too ag” 
You can never bestialize me.” And Drink says, ‘If 
you won't believe me, let my record of thousands of 
years speak for me and confirm what I tell you about 
myself. I have polluted home, and school, and 
palace, and temple. Read the list of the men and 
women whom I have snared, and shamed and ruined 
—artists, poets, soldiers, teachers, preachers, priests 
and prophets, kings and queens, statesmen and con- 
quérors—I have laid them in the mire of the ditch 
and the sewer, side by side with fools, cowards, 
criminals, gamblers and harlots. And I'll land you 
alongside of them. Why won't you believe me?” 
And the man listens, laughs, shakes his head, and 
goes and gets drunk. 

‘*But,” some one says, ‘‘he doesn’t always get 
drunk. There are many moderate drinkers, who 
never become hurt by it.” How do you know? High 
scientific medical authority declares that one dose of 
alcohol disturbs the mental equipoise. Alcohol in 
never so small a quantity goes to the brain as a 
bullet goes to the target. Did you ever know a 
drinking man who could tell you, or who could tell 
himself, recalling the times he had been admittedly 
intoxicated, which drink made him drunk ? 

PASADENA, CAL, 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, we thank 
thee that thou hast indeed overcome the world. And we re- 


‘joice that the world need not overcome us, if we accept thy 


strength for our task. Help us, we pray thee, to dare the day's 
st le against temptation, to set barriers against the incom- 
ing of evil thoughts and deeds, and may we love purity and 
righteousness so genuinely that we shall lose the liking for our 
lower longings. May they become hateful to us, and no part 
of our thought at any time. Put iron into our feeble wills, and 
pu we be clean of all indulgence in things that are evil. 
men. 


After the Lesson 


‘* Just-this once” is like a bear trap. You step out 
on the innocent looking underbrush and then you 
don’t step off when you expect to, but find yourself at 





WOE 

SORROW 
CONTENTIONS 
COMPLAININGS 
WOUNDS 
REDNESS OF EYES 


WHO HATH 
WHY HAVE 











the bottom of the pit. ‘‘ Just this once” is the most 
treacherous bit of foolishness that anybody can 
practise if he wants to keep away from the ‘at last” 
consequences of sin. Why should we run any risk 
whatever in drink business? What possible gain 
can there be in even trying the thing that may bring 
such dreadfulness into life as: these calamities—name 
them, please, as given in to-day’s lesson. 

Now, just under ‘who hath,” let me write another 
guestion, ‘‘ Why have.” Well, when you really think 
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about it, there isn’t any reason why we should 
entrap ourselves into such things. The bear at the 
bottom of the trap didn’t think ony better of himself 
for having stepped out on it. hy have a like ex- 
perience ? 

PHILADELPHIA, 


% 
Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book “ Bible Songs ’') 


“Yield not to temptation.” Psalm 1 : 1-6. 
“O brothers, lift your voices.”’ Peale C : - . 221-3.) 


** So let our lips and lives express."’ 
** Soldiers of the cross, arise."’ 

** My soul, be on thy guard.” 

**A charge to keep I have.” 

‘I need Thee every hour.” 

** The world is very evil."’ 


(49: 1-4. 74:1, 2.) 
Psalm 139 : 14-19. 
(206 : 12-15. 297 : 12-15.) 
Bh ny 119 os . 
176 : 97-102. 256: 1, 2.) 
Deke cs : 1-6, 

(121-7. 177: i-7.) 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
These Home Readings are the selections of the International 


Bible Reading A ation of London, whose American work 

is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 

tion. Address Marion Lawrance, Hartford Building, Chicago. 
Monday.—Prov. 23 : 29-35. ...+.+.-+ ‘Temperance Lesson 
Tuesday.—Prov. 23 : 15°25. .....-. The way to poverty 
Wednesday.—Isa. § : 11-24 . ...... . A-source of wo 
‘Thursday.—1 Kings 20: 13-21 ...... Drink and defeat 
Friday.—Matt. 24: 42-51... ... . Avoid bad company! 
Saturday.—Gal. § 239-09. 0006 0 6 ot ee ee Shut out! 


Sunday.—Eph. 5 :6-20 ..... . .. » Works of darkness 


Graded Helps 


The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ID you ever hear the fairy story about the camel 
who came to visit the shoemaker? One day 
the shoemaker was busily working near his 

window, when it seemed to grow dark quite sud- 
denly. He lifted his head, and saw a camel stand- 
ding and looking at him. He seemed such a friendly 
camel that the shoemaker talked to him, and the 
camel promised to come again. The next time he 
asked the shoemaker to open the door a little, so that 
he — _— his mouth and nose inside while be 
talked. The shoemaker did so, and the camel pok 
his nose into the room, and after a while went away. 
Next time he asked to put his eyes in also, so that 
he could look around; so the shoemaker opened the 
door a little wider. The next time he asked to put 
his whole head inside, so that he might hear better. 
Another time he pushed head and shoulders into the 
room, and at the last visit he pushed the door wide 
open, a through, and seemed to fill the whole 
room, e was so big that he couldn’t move or turn 
without knocking things down from the walls or 
shelves. Everything was in disorder, and the poor 
shoemaker found it was easier to let him in than to 
get him out. Besides, the camel was so much bigger 
and stronger that he couldn’t drive him out. e 
said, ‘‘ Oh dear, oh dear! if I had known at the first 
how much trouble he would be, I would never have 
opened the door at all.” 








WINE 
AT THE FIRST AT THE LAST 
PRETTY BITES 
PLEASANT STINGS 
CHOOSE 











People say that the camel has another name, calied 
Habit, and that Habit tries very hard to get into the 
lives of boys and girls, little by little. A habit 
is like a pretty butterfly that flew through an open 
window, lit on a picture frame, showed all its pretty 
colors, and did no harm at all. Bad habits are like 
that clumsy old camel, making a disturbance, and 
leaving no room for anything else. 

Many older page know what bad habits are like 
At the Last, but sand girls need to know what 
they are like At the First. rite those two phrases. ) 
Swearing is one of the habits that tries to get into 
every boy’s life, just a little word at the first, which 
he has heard a man or big boy say, but at the last, 
terrible, wicked oaths. ‘ 

Scowling and } mgr en. try to get hold of the girls. 
As sure as they do, they spoil their faces until people 
say, ‘‘ How cross that little girl looks !” 

Cigarettes try to get into many boys’ mouths, and I 
am sorry that so many are willing to open the door 
of their lips, for cigarettes are dangerous, and at the 
last, when this habit gets hold of their lives, it brings 
weak hands, weak eyes, weak heart, weak mind, 
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and makes such a weak boy that few men would hire 
him to work. 

To-day’s verse speaks of another tempter—Wine, 
It looks y and red as it bubbles and sparkles in 
the cup or glass, and it smells good too, at the first. 
It tempts people to try just a little, then a little more 
and more, until it gets hold of somebody's life, and 
he cannot get rid of it alone. At the last it Bites like 
a serpent. Stings like an adder. Both are deadly 
poison. How we would run if we saw a = com- 
ing! Wine is so dangerous that God’s Word says, 
*" k not thou upon the wine when it is red,” etc., 
for ‘‘at the last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth 
like an adder.” (Give the picture card to each child 


to hang up asa motto.) - 

Would it be easier to say ‘‘ No” to a bad habit at 
the first or at the last ? hile it is so easy, suppose 
every one of you should make up your mind to say 
‘*No” right now, at the first of your lives, to every 
bad habit that tries to get in, You can write it out 
for me at home, and all of us can sing ‘‘ Have courage, 
my boy, to say ‘ No.’” 

The beautiful temple about which we have been 
studying was kept pure and clean. Nothing was 
allowed to enter in which might spoil it. 


** My body is a temple, 
‘o God it does belong, 
He bids me keep it for his use, 
He wants it pure and strong. 
Whatever harms my body 
I will not use at all; 
Tobacco is one harmful thing, 
And so is alcohol, 
Into my mouth they shall not go, 
* When tempted I will answer ‘ No,’ 
And every, day I’ll watch and ray, 
Lord, keep me pure and strong alway.’’ 


Cuicaco, IL. 
“ 
Mrs, Bryner has prepared a very helpful leaflet for 


teachers of the elementary grades, especially those who teach 
primary classes. This leaflet makes a number of valuable 


suggestions concerning the conduct of the class, the kind of 


help which school and home can give, and the best books for 
teachers of this grade. It will be sent to any one who sends 
a two-cent stamp to The Sunday School Times Company 
and asks for the ** Bryner leaflet,’ Teachers who are in- 
terested in starting a workers’ library in their school should 
send ten cents to the same address for ** Success by the Vol- 
ume,"? 


My Class of Girls 
By Margaret Slattery 


EMEMBER: Do not always dwell upon what 
R needs to be done; what has been done often 
wakens greater = 

I began by telling the girls of a pessimist who 
wanted to prove that there is more evil than good in 
the world. He started out one morning and counted 
all the saloons in the city and every intoxicated per- 
son he saw. That night he called on the minister, 
told him the numbers, and said he might as well 
stop preaching. The minister told him to go through 
the city. next day and count all the churches and 
every sober person he met. He returned next night, 
but brought no figures. All he said was: ‘ Well, 
you'd better keep on preaching a while longer.” 

Wherever there is evil in the world, there are good 
men and women fighting it with time, money, and 
life, I called on the girls assigned, to name some of 
the great organizations fighting the evils of intem- 

erance, The W.C. T. U., Salvation Army, and 

o-License League were named, They are good 
ones to study because they represent three kinds of 
work. The W. C. T. U. is educating people in tem- 
perance matters, the Army does rescue work, and 
the League is doing splendid work having right laws 

assed, etc. The work was explained a little more 
tully, illustrations given, and the. class questioned to 
see if they understood. I then asked for the maps of 
the United States tantgued) 

With red pencil I crossed on one map the prohibi- 
tion states ten years ago. On the other, those of to- 
day. The girls were very much impressed by the 
growth. On the third map I outlined in blue pencil 
the sections where local option brought a No vote. 
One.of the girls asked about our own state, and we 
named as many no-license towns as we could. 

The girls assigned were then asked to tell about 
Lady Henry Somerset and Frances Willard. They 
did very well. I showed the relation of these women 
to the great temperance movement, and read some 
things men have said of Miss Willard. I told them 
of her studies of ‘‘ habit,” and her conclusion, ‘‘ The 
way to stop a habit is not to start it.” The girl 
assigned the question was asked to'tell us how habits 
are formed. Asked if Miss Willard’s conclusion was 
right, a good discussion followed, which was closed 
by calling attention to the first three words of the 
Golden Text, ‘‘ At the last," and contrasted it with 
‘tat first.” I explained the phrase, ‘‘ preventive 
work," and said that was the kind we could do. The 
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girls were asked how they could help their brothers 
and boy friends never to yield ‘at first.” They 


were slow to answer this question, but it made them | 


think. After a moment I suggested some ways. 
The lesson was closed by my giving the girls a heavy 
manila envelope. I told them we should have another 


Somaateee lesson in three months, and asked if they 
would 


keep their eyes open in reading, and see how 
many clippings re ating in some way to temperance 
they could drop into the envelope before then. On 


the outside of the envelope was written, ‘‘ God is on 
our side, and we are bound to win,” Frances Willard. 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week's Lesson 
Assigned to class: Give some things Peter had 


‘ accomplished for Christ since the ascension. Where 


did we leave Peter last? Read Acts to: 1-48. 

To special girls: 1. Explain ‘‘centurion,” and tell 
about a Roman ‘‘cohort.” 2. Tell about the meeting 
of Jesus and a centurion (Luke 7: 1-10). 3. What is 
meant by ‘‘ unclean” food? (Lev. 11 and clipping.) 
4. Explain the ** house-top” and ‘‘a porter” (clipping 
and picture). 5. Describe Caesarea. 

Fitcusurc, Mass. 


My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


AVING taught this lesson within a year to these 
boys, my first temptation was to assume that 
there would be nothing new in it, and that 

I'd have to go over the same old story. This I find is 
a very usu oe gene with the temperance lessons, 
but I did net yield, and held myself rigidly to a new 
presentation. 

Instead of emphasizing in ay teaching the various 
phrases in the lesson, as I did for the first quarter of 
1908, I reviewed the boys on that lesson, and found 
out from them what they remembered. Here were 
wo, sorrow, contentions, wounds, the dizzy brain, and 
finally the sting of the adder and the bite of the ser- 
pent. No, not finally, for even beyond this there was 
that other dangerous thing, ‘‘I will seek it yet 
again.” 

But I want you fellows to notice something else 
about this rum business, Look at the last part of the 
thirty-third verse,‘‘ and thy heart shall utter per- 
verse things.” I asked them to tell me what “ per- 
verse" meant, and we agreed that in the sense used 
it meant wrong things,—the kind of things the heart 
should not contain and give forth. I explained how 
in our use of the word ‘‘ heart” we had in mind the 
center of the spiritual life. Here’s the real danger of 
strong drink. Not only does it show itself in a fel- 
low's eyes and muddle his brain and make his walk 
unsteady, but it eats right into his heart, the very 
center of all spiritual living. I asked one of the 
boys to read Proverbs 4 : 23, ‘‘ Keep thy heart with 
all diligence; for out of it are the issues of life.” And 
anything wrong that gets hold of the heart will spoil 
the physical life, the mental life, and the spiritual 
life. So we saw that after all the effects of liquor as 
we see them may not by any means be the worst 
effects, for the greatest danger is in the unseen re- 
gions of our heart-life. 

I suddenly put the query, ‘‘ How does this liquor 
question touch you fellows? You don’t drink, and 
you don’t expect to. Have you got any responsibility 
in it?” One boy said: ‘‘Keep others from drink- 
ing,” and there were several other suggestions made. 
Yet I could see the query puzzledthem. Then I said 
that I wanted every fellow there to learn to Aaée this 
whole thing as he would hate any other enemy. For 
the liquor traffic is an enemy of the individual, an 
enemy of the home, and an enemy of the nation. If 
word reached here to-night that some foreign country 
had sent troops which were about to enter the United 
States over our southern border, and that volunteers 
were wanted to repel the invaders, how long do you 
fellows think it would take to get up an enormous 
army? We decided that within twenty-four hours 
the railroads running to the South would have a 
good deal more business than they could attend to, 
we carrying volunteers. Then I pointed out that 

ere was an — of our nation that was right amon 
us allthe time. There are saloons on every side; an 
every seven minutes, day and night, week after week, 
month after month,. some one is carried to a drunk- 
ard’s grave as a result of this enemy’s attack. With 
all the force I could, I pleaded with the boys to hate 
this stuff, and to hit this eon tempter hard every 
time he showed himself. Again I emphasized the 
plea that I never fail to make with boys of this age, 
ar absolute safety lies in never taking the first 
glass, 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 


To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions to each 
y, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday.) 


1. What position did Cornelius hold? 2. What 
vision did he see ? 3. Where was Peter at this time ? 
4. Where did Peter go to pray ? 5. Tell about Peter's 
vision. 6. What evidence of God’s favor was shown 
while Peter spoke in the house of Cornelius ? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
Why it Does Not Pay to be a Drunkard 


I, THe GeneraL PREPARATION (Prov. 23 : 29-35). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


HE writer of these proverbs called himself a 
‘‘wise man.” He believed in the application of 
common sense to all problems. is shrewd 

observation of actual conditions round about him, 
and the strong ethical bias of his mind, gave him a 
skill in the formulation of pithy, pertinent, prover- 
bial sayings, which expressed wise judgment and 
sound standards of conduct. He was a moralizer, 
who gave good advice from a sound standpoint. He 
sets forth, in vivid , the sure results of in- 
dulgence, physical, mental, and spiritual. ; 
e quatrains on drunkenness found in this chap- 
ter form a typical exhortation in the shape of a vivid 
description of the various—chiefly the Sage 
effects of excessive wine-drinking. The first verse’ 
calls attention to the constant nker, the one who 
guzzles. His share of life is really a continuing ex- 
ience of quarrels, difficulties, and complaints. He 
is unfit for his work. 

The second verse refers to completely fermented 
wine. Its color in Canaan seems to have been red 
(comp. Gen. 49: 11). When full of life it invites ad- 
miration, and seems to delight the palate; but in the 
end it is as deadly as the poison of a viper. 

The last two verses (33-35) complete the picture. 
The drunkard carries a confused mind, he lacks self- 
control. He can even acknowledge his condition, 
and yet go back to his bestial habits. -_—- 

This description of the sufferings, the contemptible 
vices, and the helpless bondage resulting from the 
drink habit, is impressive. In the clear light of wis- 
dom the glamor of the practise is lost. The power of 
wine within us is recognized to be the power of the 
beast. We learn to measure the growth of our 
rational self-mastery by our ability to restrain every 
such appetite. Paul put the true New Testament 
idea into a splendid phrase when he wrote, ‘‘ Be not 
drunk with wine, wherein is excess, but be filled with 
the Spirit." As religiously-minded men and women, 
we have to fight this insidious foe to all spiritual 

wer. We must do it, in the good Old Testament 
ashion, by fortifying all powers of resistance, 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet g sugg for the successful conduct of a 
Bible class, and giving the names and prices of reference works 
bearing on the current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School 
Times Co., upon request, for four cents in stamps. 


The several commentaries on Proverbs will help to 
make such passages as these plain. Horton’s, in the 
Expositor’s Bible, is very suggestive. Likewise 
Toy’s, in the International Critical Commentary. 
Dummelow’s new one volume Bible Commentary 
(Macmillan, 1909) is excellent. 





III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON, 
(This section aims to outline, in a form suitablefor discussion, the 

themes in which adults will be interested. It is intended to afford 

hints for a variety of treatments rather than one unvarying method.] 


The physical, moral, and spiritual reason for tem- 
perance is that manhood calls for self-mastery. The 
sot has no useful place in-the universe. 

The Proverb Writer. What was the place of the 
‘* wise man” in Israel ? 

His Point of View. How did the wise man differ 
from the prophet in attitude ? 

Those Who ‘Have Constant Trouble. 
his description of the habitual drinker ? 

The Results of Drinking. What are the various 
results which may be expected from indulgence ? 

The Status of the Drunkard, In place of his 
boasted freedom of action what is his true status? 

The Prime Reason for Temperance. What is the 
greatest reason of all for abstinence from intoxicants? 


What was 


IV. For Home Stupy on Next WEeEx’s LEsson. 

(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class.) 
1. Why did Peter need such a vision as that from 

the house-top ? 2. What bold advance step did he 

take as'a Christian leader? 3.-How did he justify 

his action when called to account? 4. What was its 

significance for the church ? 


WasHbsurn COLiece, Topeka, Kansas, 
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Marshall A. Hudson is the enthusiastic president of the 
World’s Baraca Bible Class Union. In the *“* How” 
book, he has told the story of how to reach, hold, and teach 
men in Adult Classes, and how it has been done. The Sun- 
day School Times Company will mail a copy of the book 
on receipt of fifty cents. The introduction to the book, writ- 
ten by Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, tells the stimulating 
story of Mr. Hudson's life. A few copies of this book 
might profitably be kept in circulation among members of 
an Adult Class. 




















LESSON FOR MARCH 28 (Prov. 23 : 29-35) 


EASTER 


Music 
Collecting Devices 


THE OPENED PORTAL \ gato 


THE GLORIOUS DAWN 
Price, $4 00 per hundred. $4.25 postpaid. 


conan returnable of afi publishers sent on 
os V Devices. 
eater of Souvenirs Post Cards, Cards, fe. 
Hymns, t\ "Send for copy 
rr ine ejpenes pages 





New Easter SERVICES 


* The Song of Triumph =... 

* The Victor King (00a 
-Momnge of eve iia 
24.55 cents per dozen, $4.35 per hu . 

A han oe package kare of six different fade be sent 


stamps. 
TULLAR-MEREDITH co. 


550 Franeh Aeeune e— 
Easter 
Music 


—— 


Our ——— 



























EASTER SERVICE 


“OUR SAVIOR” 
Prepared by Chas. H: SS pee at! 


An Easter Service of the highest ty with 16 

on penetnes and inning 0 songs, es, appreprate 
responsive rea ngs espe 

ats both words tod uate and easily oe 

sc. each; soc. per ap Bar pom 8 ico, postpaid. 








Sample copy free if you pave Ml a Ss. 
EASTER SERVICES 


THE 
—- lor Easter : 
GETHSEMANE TO ALVARY. 
hoir Cantata for General 
THE PRODIGAL SON (new). ree cents. 
Subject to discount and samples for ee at 
our expense. 


meee. Sree St., Philadelphia, P 
HALL- MACK CO. 23: 140 Deartors Se New York. N. ¥. 


ORIGINAL EASTER SERVICES 


Conquering King Send 5 cents for 
ite Sohn Risen examination copies. 


Hymns and Spiritual Songs No. 2 
A new Sunday-school hook. the best of music, a 


supe lecti loth bo d. 
u ps oe $20 hundred, clo un 


HE PRAISE PUB. CO. 
400 Perry Bidg., Philadelphia 


FASTER EES 


beautiful and exquisite productions of high-class 


FF ER >, ol ee catalogue giving illustra- 


tions, fu Ss, and prices of all 
b Sunday-school 


the above, ur 
MacCalla & Co., Inc, 249 Deck St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


: Jennings & 
j 222 WEST FOURTH STREET, 








cogs victorious Samples of three “ed 


m1 cents. 


























HAND DECORATED 
EASTER CARDS 


A choice selection of rich thoughts from the world’s 
best writers. Printed on heav “id ty yart — 
rated in water colors and “Each card 
bound in a portfolio of han ~made, dette edge cover 
stock with “Easter Greeting” in em purple 
letters. Furnished in mailing envelopes. 

Series A—size 5X7 in., 12 subjects, 25 cts. each 
Series B—size 7X9 in., 12 subjects, 35 cts. each 
Catalogue free, or send 50 cents and we will mail-a 
sample of enth series and tnclade free of charge our 
50 cent Stevenson’s Friendship Calendar. 
THE CANTERBURY COMPANY 
328 WABASH AVE., = = = CHICAGO 


Send 2 25 cents for three months (13 issues) 
trial subscription to The Sunday School Times, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








and deco- |: 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, March 28, 1909. 
Great Missionary Books, Home and 
Foreign (Isa. 62 : 6-12). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—The book of Jonah (Jonah 4). 
TuEs.— The book of Daniel (Dan. 2: 


28-45). 
WED.— Ruth, the immigrant (Ruth 1 : 
Tuuns.— the t Book, of John (John 3 : 16; 
FRI. —The b it 22 Acts (Acts 1 : 6-12). 


SAT..-The book of Revelation (Rev, 11: 
I5 ; 22: 1-5). 














“Name other missionary books in the Bible. 
What is ur favorite modern missionary 
book, and why? 
What have you learned from missionary 
books ? 


It is the record of the mission of God 

toward man. Without it we should 
know that God is and should have in the 
world and in history some evidence that he 
cares, but we are dependent upon the Bible 
for the story of his ovtgoing love and the 
wonderful record of his search for man, his 
education of his children. It shows us God’s 
heart of missionary compassion, and it tells 
us the tale of his long quest b ag my and 
teacher until at last , sent forth his Son. 
Then it shows us the missions that grew out 
of the mission of the Son, and facto us 
with the missionary motives and principles 
which are to abide. 


<'s Bible is the great missionary book. 


% 


But in our day, out of the Bible, as the 
great. missionary book, there have grown 


scores of other books describing the mission } 


of the church to all needy souls. A series 
of such books have been prepared distinctly 
for young people by the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement. These books can 
be obtained at the prices named from your 
regular home and foreign missionary soci- 
eties, at 50 cents each in cloth, or 35 cents 
in paper ; postage, 8 cents extra: 


‘* Aliens or Americans?” (Immigration.) By 
Howard B. Grose. 


‘* Daybreak in the Dark Continent"’ (Africa), 
Wilson S. Naylor. 
‘* Heroes of the Cross in America" (Biograph- 


ical), Don O. Shelton. 

‘* Princely Men in the Heavenly Kingdom" 
( Biographical on China), Harlan P. Beach. 

‘Sunrise in the Sunrise Kingdom"’ (Japan), 
John S. De Forest. 

‘*The Challenge of the City 

Strong. 

‘* The Christian Conquest of India,"’ 
‘Thoburn. 

‘The Moslem World,’’ Samuel M. Zwemer. 

“The Price of Africa’’ (Biographical), S. Earl 
Taylor. 

‘* The Uplift of China,"’ Arthur H. Smith. 

**The Why and How of Foreign Missions,’’ 
Arthur J. Brown. 

‘The Frontier,’’ Ward Platt. 


Another series of missionary books has 
been issued by the Woman’s Missionary 
Societies of America and Canada, and can 
be procured from all boards and societies : 


“Via Christi’’ ; An introduction to the study 
of missions, by Louise Manning Hodgkins. 

** Lux Christi’’ : An outline study of India, by 
Caroline Atwater Mason. 

** Rex Christus’’: An outline study of China, 
by Arthur H. Smith. 

“ Dux Christus” : An outline study of Japan, 
by William Elliot Griffis. 

**Christus Liberator’’: An outline study of 
Africa, by Ellen C. Parsons. 

‘* Christus Redemptor "’ : A study of the Island 
World, by Helen Barrett Montgomery, 
**Gloria Christi’'’ : The triumphs of missions, 

by Anna Robertson Brown Lindsay. 

‘* Nearer and Farther East’’ : An outline study. 
of the Moslem lands—Siam, Burma, Korea 
—by Samuel Zwemer and Arthur J. Brown. 

All the above, paper 30 cents, cloth 50 cents. 


b 


In connection with these books on differ- 
ent countries and subjects, reference libraries 
have been prepared, and the best missionary 
books have been placed in these libraries, 
and made available at remarkably low prices. 
The following libraries can be obtained from 


** (City), Josiah 


James M. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: 


the Young People’s Missionary Movement, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City: 


Retail 
Price. No. Vols, 

er Campaign Library, 
. $10.00 20 

Mission Stay Reference Library, 
ome Missions). . 5.00 10 

Mission a Reference Library, 
No. 4 —— Te Se 5.00 8 

omy Study Reference Library, 
35° 9 

Mission a Sindy Re rence Library, 
No. 7(C 5.00 10 

Mission Stud te Library, 
No. 9 (Moslem World) . 5.00 9 

Mission Study Reference Library, 

No. 10 (Why and How of 
Fore M ms)... 5.00 10 

Mission Study Reference Library, 
No. 11 (The Frontier) . 5.00 9 
Juvenile Missionary Library . 5.00 10 


All of these libraries, carriage extra. 


Among the best missionary books are the 
biographies, such as Ralph Connor’s “ Life 
of James Robertson’’; Miss McBeth’s ac- 
count of her sister and of the work, ‘‘ Amon 
the Nez Perces’’ ; Stewart’s ‘* Life of Shel- 
don Jackson’’; Bishop Whipple’s ‘* Lights 
and Shadows of a Long Episcopate’’ ; Bris- 
tol’s ** Life of Chaplain McCabe ’’ ; Blaikie’s 
“Personal Life of David Livingstone’’ ; 
Smith’s ** William Carey ’’ and “ Alexander 
Duff’? ; ** Mackay of Uganda,’’ by his sister; 
Mrs, Nevius’ ** Life of John Livingstone 
Nevius ’’; ‘* The Life of Mrs. Samewell of 
Peking”; Gairdner’s ‘* Life of Douglas M. 
Thornton,’’ the young Englishman who, like 
Martyn, literally burned out for God in the 
effort to reach Muhammadans, 


These are three missionary novels which 
brings the facts of the missionary work home 
vividly : ** Mrs. Maxwell’s ‘‘'The Bishop’s 
Conversion,’’ Gale’s ‘‘ The Vanguard,’’ and 
Wilson’s ‘‘Miriam.’’ The first is about 
India, the second Korea, and the third 
Persia. 


If you are not interested in missions, be- 
gin with some one book, like Chamberlain’s 
**In the Tiger Jungle,” or Hamlin’s ‘* My 
Life and Times,’’ or ‘‘Hardy’s ‘Life of 
Joseph Hardy Neesima.’’ and see if you can 
reftain from being interested. 

If you are not interested, and will not 
read, what do yon think God thinks of your 
attitude ? 

And if you are interested, and are inter- 
ested only selfishly, and are not working and 
praying for the cause, do you think God is 
any better pleased ? 








Congenial Work 
And Strength to Perform It 


A person in good health is likely to 
have a genial disposition, ambition, and 
enjoy work, 

On the other hand, if the digestive 
organs have been upset by wrong food, 
work becomes drudgery. 

‘Until recently,” writes a Washing- 
ton girl, ‘‘I was a railroad stenographer, 
which means full work every day. 

‘*Like many other girls alone in a 
large city, I lived at a boarding house, 
For breakfast it was mush, greasy meat, 

cakes, black coffee, etc. 

fter a few months of this diet I 
due to feel sleepy and heavy in the 
mornings. My work seemed a terrible 
effort; and I thought the work was to 
blame—too arduous. 

‘‘At home I had heard my father speak 
of a young fellow who went long dis- 
tances in the cold on Grape-Nuts and 
cream and nothing more for breakfast. 

ag concluded if it would tide him over 
a morning’s heavy work, it might hel 
me, sO on my way home one nig ht f 
bought a package, and next muratie I 
had Grape-Nuts and milk for breakfast. 

“*I stuck to Grape-Nuts, and in less 
than two weeks I noticed improvement. 
I can’t just tell how well I felt, but I re- 
member I used to walk the twelve blocks 


simply to live. 

“As to my work—well, did you ever 
feel the delight of havin congenial work 
and the stren — to perform it? That’s 
how I felt, truly believe there’s life 
and vigor in every grain of Grape-Nuts.” 

Name. given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read, ‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. . ** There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time totime. They 
ate genuine, true, and fullof human 
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to businéss and knew how good it was |’ 


saren] $4Q) Ler 


se ipa for ten years 
secure an investment, 


in New York Real Estate, 


rang Fat 92,000 


— gon 
Twelve years of honest and 
economical management 


have produced : 
$3,000,000 ASSETS 
$1,000,000 Profit Paid 
$765,000 Surplus 


New York Realty Owners 


489 FIFTH ee NEW YORK 
ncrease | * [ownensu| 


PER CENT (A 
REAL ESTATE 
MORTGAGES 


On improved farms in 
Oblaheen, Safest form 
fluctuation in value. Securities personally in- 
spected. No loan to exceed 40 cent 
valuati Collecti made without expense 
to investor. Long ~~ cocessens experience. 
References fur solicited. 


DICKINSON a “REED 
Board of Trade Bullding, Indianapolis, ind. 
Joszru J. Dicxinson Franx M. Resp 


First Mortgage 
Investments 


————e= We send to the mortga 

——— Bond i? and Certificate = 

Valuation ; collect and remit inter- 

est semi-annually. Years of experi- 

ence without the loss of a dollar of principal or interest. 
Send for Booklet on Mortgage investments. 


A. C. LESLIE €0., $ 
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Your Children 
speak in = language of the twentieth 
century. In school, t es are taught the 
— e of the present day. Is it natural 
then, that in their Bible study, they 
should be expected to understand the 
English of the seventeenth century? The 


Ameri 
Standard 
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Bible Publishers for over 60 Years 
37A East 18th 8t., Kew York 


GIPSY SMITH’S 


HALLOWED sere 


gig and OLD 
SANKEY, son of MRA 
$25. yer heneeel 





D. SANKEY 

35c. each by mail 
Returnable samples mailed to ‘* earnest inquirers " 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York orChicago . 


FAMILIAR SONGS OF THE GOSPEL 
The songs we know and love to sing. 83 best $ meapel 








80! words and music %- oo per 100. Sample coi 
yornts in stamps. "A. K. HACKETT, 107 'N. 
ayne St., Fort Wares. Ind. 
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Two Great Americans 


What They Have Done for the Health and Hap- 
piness of the People—Have Had Their Share 
of Applause, Ridicule and Abuse 


The education of the public along the 
lines of pure food, outdoor exercise and 
hygienic living has been slow, tedious, 
and sometimes expensive, 

Two men have been very prominent 
in the public mind for the last two or 
three years because of their activity in 
this educational work. One of these is 
Dr. H. W. Wiley. chief chemist of the 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton. Like every man who has devoted 
himself to correcting long-standing 
abuses and posesting te public from 
grievous frauds, he has received his 
share of praise and condemnation. Af- 
ter nine months of practical experimenta- 
tion on human bodies, Dr. Wiley an- 
nounced his decision that the benzoate 
of soda so widely used in food manufac- 
ture was injurious to the human body. 
No matter how many chemists or com- 
mittees of medical experts may contro- 
vert this decision, the people will always 
regard benzoate of soda with suspicion, 
and it is safe to say that the use of this 
chemical and of other (apedacne in 
the manufacture of food is practically at 
an end. 

Horace Fletcher is the other American 
who has been conducting a campaign of 
education that has almost revolutionized 

»pular notions of eating and drinking. 

e is the great exponent of ‘' Fletcher- 
ism,” the art of chewing food until all 
the nutriment is abstracted from it 
through the natural process of digestion. 
He is trying to show the poorer classes 
how it is possible to live on less food, 
cheaper and simpler food, and at the 
same time derive more strength and 
nutriment than they formerly derived 
from their food. 

The campaign for pure food, for sim- 
ple food and for a more thorough chew- 
ing of food leads one right up to the door 
of the great Shredded Wheat plant at 
Niagara Falls, which every year turns 
out over three hundred million shredded 
wheat biscuits, crisp, fresh ‘and: pure, 
from its two-million dollar sunlit bakery. 

This food is nothing but the whole 
wheat, cleaned, steam-cooked, shredded 
and twice baked. . It is not ‘*com- 
pounded,” ‘treated"” or ‘‘ flavored” 
with anything, and contains no yeast, 
baking powder, animal fats, preserva- 
tives or chemicals of any kind—just the 
pure golden wheat as Nature gave it to 
us, and made in the cleanest, most hy- 
gienic food factory in the world. 

So much for the pure food side of the 
question; now as to ‘ Fletcherism.” 


_ 


You simply have to chew stredded | 
T 


wheat. he crispness of its shreds 
compels thorough mastication, which, 


of course, means thorough insalivation, | 
which is the first process in digestion. | 
This thorough chewing not only enables | 


the stomach and intestines to take up 
all the strength-giving nutriment in the 
whole wheat, but the chewing develops 
in children sound teeth as well as good 
digestion. It is the shredding process 
which makes shredded wheat more eas- 
ily and theroughly digested, and hence 
more strengthening than any other 
known cereal food, Add to this the 
purity and cleanliness of its manufac- 
ture, and you have a food which might 


easily be called without extravagant print it also at their headquarters. The same 


phraseology ‘‘a boon to the human 
race.”. Two shredded wheat biscuits for 
breakfast, with milk and a little fruit, 
will supply .all the energy needed for a 
half day's work or play. It is also de- 
licious and wholesome for any meal in 
combination with fruits—in fact, it 
would be very easy to live on shredded 
wheat indefinitely without the use of 
any other food, and at the same time 
maintain a high standard of health, 
strength and working efficiency. 


Shall we tell you 


About each book we issue as soon as 
it comes out? Send a postal card re- 
quest and we will put your name on 
our permanent mailing list for book 
announcements. 
THe SuNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
1031 Walnut Street, - 
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Workers’ Questions 
Answered 





Temperance Questions 
Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens 


CALIFORNIA.—I should like a pledge that 
includes a tobacco as well as 
against liquor. Where can | get it? 
Send your request for such a pledge, with 
a stamp, to The Sunday School Times Com- 
any, or to the Sunday School Temperance 
ureau, Riverside, California, 





TEMPERANCE SUPERINTENDENT, — Can 
you refer me to some good booklet describing 
ways of preparing attractive temperance pro- 
grams for Sunday-schools? 

Send five cents for ‘* The Effective Tem- 
perance Committee,’’ by Amos R. Wells, to 
the United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
155 La Salle Street, Chicago. 

This book is planned for temperance meet- 
ings in. Christian Endeavor Societies, but 
many of its suggestions are practical for Sun- 
day-school temperance programs, and are 
very attractive and helpful. 





Boys’ TEACHER.—In teaching my class of 
boys, I want to present the Christian life from 
a positive standpoint. That is, I do not want 
to teach them that the Christian life consists in 
refraining from all sorts of things, but rather 
that it consists in positive active endeavor and 
achievement, Total-abstinence teaching seems 
to me such negative teaching. Is there any 
way of presenting total abstinence in a posi- 
tive aspect ? 

Properly considered and properly pre- 
sented, total abstinence takes on a positive 
aspect. ‘To teach your boys that total absti- 
nence means simply refraining from iiquor 
is a teaching that holds little of value or 
virtue. Emphasize the fact that total absti- 
nence means gaining rather than refraining, 
—gaining in health, endurance, strength, 
skill, efficiency, helpfulness, and freedom of 
will and action, and the -power to. give serv- 
ive to God and to men. These boys of yours 
understand that the best records in:‘marksman- 
ship, rowing, swimming, jumping, and racing 
have been ‘made by total: abstainers.. -Asso- 
ciate your total abstinence teaching always 
with the ideas of surpassing excellence of 
body, mind, and character. To invest total 
abstinence with this meaning is to present 
total abstinence in its. positive aspect. 





CANADA.—Please ed information concern- 
ing the International Sunday School Associa- 


tion Temperance Pledge, its form, price, and | 


where it may be ebtained. 
The International Sunday School Associa- 
tion Temperance Pledge reads : 





International Sunday School Assiclatien | 
‘Temperance Pledge 


That I may give my best service to God 
and to my Fellowmen 


I Promise God and Pledge Myself 


never to use Intoxicating Liquors as a drink 
and to do all I-can to end the Drink Habit 








and the Liquor Traffic. 





It can be obtained for forty cents a hun- 
dred from thé International Sunday School 
Association, 806 Hartford Building, Chicago. 
Some of the state Sunday-school associations 


pledge is supplied by the Sunday-school De- 
partment of the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, Mrs. Stella B. Irvine, Riverside, 
California ; also by The National Temper- 
ance Society, 3 East 14th Street, New York 
City. 

TEACHER OF YOUNG MEN.—I want to pre- 
sent 10 my class of young men the soundest 
nossible arguments against moderate drink- 
ing by Christian men. Where can I get such 
arguments ? 

1, The soundest possible arguments against 
moderate drinking lie in recently proved 
facts showing the results of even small quan- 
tities of alcohol upon the health and efficiency 
of the individual. McClure’s ‘Magazine, in 
October, 1908, published an article, ‘* Alco- 
hol and the Individual ’’ (also published in 
leaflet form by the Pilgrim Press, Boston, at 


CoMPANY | § cents a copy or 50 cents a dozen, post- 
Philadelphia, Pa. | paid), “desctibing scientifi¢ tests whose. re- 








sults proved in a startling way that health, 
strength, skill, and efficiency are seriously 
discounted by even a slight indulgence in 
alcoholic drinks. Every teacher of men or 
young men would do well to make a thor- 
ough study of this article and others of the 
same character, and present the conclusions 
to his class, These conclusions prove that 
pad to render service is impaired by 

erate drinking, and no Christian has the 
right to impair his power to render the com- 
pletest service to God and to humanity. . To 
enter the path of Christian service with the 
habit of moderate drinking is to pursue that 
path with a millstone around the neck, Total 
abstinence takes off the millstone. It helps 
one to run the Christian race with freedom, 
ease, and success. 

2. The Scientific Temperance Federation, 
23 Trull Street, Boston, is prepared to fur- 
nish the latest facts on all phases of the tem- 
perance question to associate members, An 
associate membership may be secured by the 
payment of $2 annual dues, Every holder 
of associate membership is entitled to and 
will receive material which will furnish a 
supply of sound arguments against moderate 
drinking. 





PRIMARY SUPERINTENDENT. — The tem- 
perance superintendent in our Sunday-school 
constantly urges upon me the duty of tempere 
ance teac id in m € I have 
avoided this line of teaching, for | could not 
bring myself to shock and sadden hearts of 
happy children by giving them the awful de- 
tails of intemperance. frow can we reconcile 
our differences ? 

It certainly is a serious mistake ‘‘ to shock 
and sadden the hearts of happy children’’ 
with awful details of any kind, but it is a 
mistake equally serious to withhold all tem- 
perance teaching from little children, ‘* Pre- 
vention is better than cure.’’ The moral 
safety of children demands temperance teach- 
ing at an early age. You are not shut up 
to a choice between no temperance teaching 
at all or a temperance teaching which pre- 
sents awful details. It is often necessary in 
teaching even little children to present dark 
pictures, but a glimpse at dark pictures need 
not shock nor sadden. On the other hand, 
it may have exactly the opposite effect. The 
happiness of little children is not endangered 
by showing them a need if we remember one 
thing: In showing them a need, even-a 
painful need, be sure to point out a definite 
way in which the children themselves can 
help meet the need. The effect will be to 
bring to them the happiness of helpfulness 
and the joy of giving. 

To illustrate ; You do exactly this thing in 
your missionary teaching. You make your 
class understand clearly that the heathen 
life means sorrow and darkness to little chil- 
dren in heathen lands. You avoid awful 
details, yet you give them a clear glimpse of 
a dark picture. And while showing this 
painful need, you let the children know that 
their missionary offerings will lighten the 
darkness and the sorrow. The children are 
not shocked norsaddened, They are rather 
made glad, conscious that they are helping. 
Or again, probably your primary class sent 
an offering to the sufferers by the Italian 
earthquake, You avoided, of course, awful 
details, yet you showed them children who 
were orphaned, homelesss, hungry, and cold. 
But while showing them this painful picture, 
you showed them that each little gift from 
each little child would help meet the need. 
Once more, the effect was to bring to these 
children the happiness of helpfulness. Still 
another instance. Last Christmas time your 
primary class took part in a ‘* Giving Christ- 
mas.’’ ‘They sent an offering to the hospital 
for crippled children. In presenting the 


‘case of the crippled children, you wisely 
! avoided the awful details, yet you made them 


clearly understand that there was a need 
which they could meet. 
of meeting the need, the sadness withdrew 
inte the background. 

Exactly the sam< principle holds in tem- 
perance teaching. It is quite safe to make 
them clearly understand that the drink habit 
and the saloon bring darkness and sadness. 
In making them realize this, you may make 
them realize just as clearly that each total- 
abstinence life, even of a little child, will 
help to lighten the darkness and lift the sad- 
ness, The point to be guarded is, in show- 
ing a need, show always a practical way to 
meet the need. Such temperance teaching 
with little children will neither shock nor 
sadden. It will gladden with the joy of 
helpfulness, and at the same time will prove 
a safeguard. 


In the happiness. 
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_ The mere fact that 


Scott’s Emulsion 


is universally recom- 
mended for Consumption 
is proof positive that it is 
the most energizing and 
strengthening preparation 
in the world. 


It warms and nourishes, 
it enriches the blood, stops 
loss of flesh and builds 
up. Get Scott’s. 
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THE WONDERBERRY 
A Luscious Berry Ripening in Three Months from Seed. 
‘Lather Burbank’s Greatest Creation. 
FRUIT blue-black like an-enormous rich blueberry 
in looks and taste. Unsurpassed for eating raw, 
cooked, canned, or preserved in any form. ‘The great- 
est garden fruit-ever introduced and equally valuable 
in hot, dry, cold or wet climates. Easiest plant in the 
world to grow, succeeding anywhere and yielding great 
masses of rich fruit all summer and fall—and all winter 
in pots-{As a pot plantit is both ornamental and use- 
ful.) The greatest boon to the ae garden ever 
known. Everybody can and will growit. We are the 
sole introducers in all parts of the world and offer thou- 
sands of dollars in cash prizes, for which see Catalogue. 
Seed 20c. per packet, 3 packets for 50c. 
Also our Great Ca of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
and New Fruits for 1909, free. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 














Conventions 


And How to Care 
for Them 


By EUGENE C. FOSTER 


Save blunders by putting this book 
into the hands of each member of 
your local convention committee. 
25 cents. The Sunday School 
Times Company, 1031 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








In ordering goods, or in making inguiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School 7imes. 
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[ Children at Home 





Fredella Castle 
By Mrs. E. S. Calvin 


AMA, mama, where are you? I’m 
‘honorary’; oh, but I’m glad!’’ 
shouted Fred Emmons, running 

into the room where mother was reading. 

** Well, that’s good; I’m proud of my 
boy again,’’ said Mrs. Emmons, giving him 
a hearty kiss. 

** Fred, oh, Fred, two weeks’ extra vaca- 
tion for us!’’ called out his cousin, Ella 
Cline, as she rushed into the room, 

**So you are ‘honorary,’ too.’’ Auntie 
smiled on the happy child. ‘* Well, that means 
we must hurry our preparation for camp.’’ 

Willow Camp is a beautiful spot, on 
Bolinas Bay, California; the stage line 
crosses Mt. Tamalpais, and the scenery all 
along the drive is magnificent. 

The day for their trip was pleasant, not 
too cool, as is often the case, even in June, 
on the mountain ; the ride was greatly en- 
joyed; no wonder the children were de. 
lighted to know that their honest work in 
school had earned two whole weeks extra. 

How the days did fly! how brown and 
happy the children were, and what -‘‘ camp 
appetites ’’ everybody had ! 

‘*Oh, mama, see what Captain Easkoot 
has given me!’’ said Ella, as she ran to the 
tent where mania was putting away the 
breakfast dishes.’ ‘*‘ Now I may go fching 
with Fred? Please say ‘yes’ mother.’’ 

Mrs. Cline looked at the. nicely-arranged 
fishing tackle which Ella held out to her, 
then at the eager face of the child.’ After 
. thinking a moment, she said, ‘* Why, yes, 
dear, I think you may go; you will be care- 
ful and not slip down from the rocks ?’’ 

‘¢Sure, sure ; oh, thank you, mama ! good- 
bye. Yes, I’m coming, Fred,’’*she called to 
her cousin, who was waiting near the tent. 

Chattering like little magpies, away went 
the happy children to join many more camp- 
ers on the rocks, 

About ten o’clock. Captain Easkoot came 
through the camp ground with his fishing 
tackle on his way to his favorite sport. 
**You were very kind to take so much trou- 
ble for Ella,’’ said her mother, as he stopped 
at the tent. : 

**Ob, pshaw, not at all, not at all, ma’am! 
she runs errands for the wife heaps of times. 
I’m glad she likes fishing. Any message to 
send the youngsters? ’? he added, 

‘*No, I think not. Yes, I will, too. Do 
you mind taking them a little lunch? I see 
you have yours. Then they need not hurry 
home at noon.’’ 

No thought of danger came to Mrs, Cline 
or Mrs. Emmons, and they passed a hap 
day. About five e’clock Captain Easkoot 
came through camp on his way home, Mrs. 
Emmons saw him, and asked if the children 
were pleased with their lunch, 

‘* Your children? Why they were not on 
the rocks when I went down, I thought 
they had gone honie.”’ 

** Not— on—the—rocks !’’ Mrs. Cline 
sank back, almost paralyzed with fear. 

** Where can they be?’’ was the question 
asked by allthe campers, Searching parties 
at once started to look for them. Only one 
thing they knew: the children were where 
they could not get back to camp. 

Far below the “‘ fishing rocks ’’ the search- 
ers went, and then into the woods which ex- 
tended almost to the beach, but no children, 
and no trace of them could they find. 

At daybreak next morning they started 
again. One young man carried a cornet. 
He would blow this if the children were 
found alive. One of the party went to a 
ranch owhed by Portuguese. As soon as 
she could make them understand what was 
wrong, one man saddled a wiry Mexican 
pony, scouring the woods, then down to the 
beach, looking. into places away up among 
the rocks, where the bodies might have been 
cast by the cruel wavés. Suddenly, as he 
glanced toward the ocean, a sight made his 
heart stand still : a huge mass of rock, prob- 
ably thirty feet high, large in proportion, ex- 
tended almost to the water’s edge. Ona 
ledge of this were the children, The tide 
was now so low that he could, and did, go 
to their rescue. They were thoroughly 
chilled, and could hardly move, but he en- 
couraged them, and soon, on their way back 
to camp, they met more searchers, 


“e 


(Prov. 23 : 29-35) 





Now began the sweetest sounds that the 
two mothers ever heard, for long before they 
could see the party the clear notes of the 
cornet told them that the children were alive. 

The children had far from the 
regular fishing rocks, and noticed this rock 
nearly free from water. They clambered on 
to it, and around a broad | , where they 
faced the ocean, and were ng happily 
until nearly noon, when they started to go 
home, and discovered to their horror that 
the rock was surrounded by water. They 


were prisoners, The stage passed not very 
far from them in the afternoon, but their 
frantic calls for help were thought by the 
driver to be a part of their play. The tide 
was low at ten that night, but the rock was 
slippery, and they knew that if they fell off 
they would be drowned. 

Mr. Emmons and Mr. Cline learned of the 
incident first from the stage-driver, who 
pointed out to them ‘ Fredella Castle ’’ (as 
it was afterward called) when they were on 
their way to join their families for a week’s 
end at Willow Camp, 


TacoMa, WASH. 


— 
Golden Jubilee Honor Roll 


HEN ‘The Sunday School Times, in 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of 
its founding (1859-1909), called for 

the names of those who had been reading 
the paper for twenty years or more, a sur- 
risingly large number responded. An Honor 
oll of these veterans was published in the 
Jubilee number of January 2, 1909. It is 
continued herewith. 


Reader for Fifty Years 
Robert H. Price, Philadelphia. 


Readers for Forty Years or More 


Mrs. R. K. Crocker, Cambridge, N. Y. 
Mrs. George L. Curran, Utica, N. Y 

W. H. H. Gaines, Bloomingdale, Tenn. 
William B. Harris, St.. Louis, Mo. 

Kate F. Hill. 

Miss E. M. M’Clean, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Josiah Russell, Pasadena, Cal. 

Charles H. Seaver, Wilson, Kan. 

Mrs. E. K. Sweetser, Cumberland Center, Me. 
A. D. Taylor, McCullers, N. C. 

T. H.. King, Trumansburgh, N. Y. 
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Readers for Thirty Years or More 


Rev. George O. Bachman, Nashville, Tenn, 
Albert W. Burnham, Lowell, Mass. 

C. E. Burns, D. D., Bristol, Pa. 

D. F. Cooledge, Ludlow, Vt. 

A. E. Curtis, Adrian, Mich. 
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Francis J. Cae Chicago. 
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he Sanday School Fines 
Philadelphia, March 13, 1909 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 


Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 


One copy, or any number of 
$ 1.00 copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. 


One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. 


Free Copies 9" free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, except by special request. 

Enough copies . a any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of aschool toexamine it, will 
be sent Jree, upon application. 

Tu SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











This man is not worrying because he has 


Whether laid up by illness or accident, 
or income continues or stops, 
Premium Policy he has a 

pend on to pay his doctors’ bills 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 


Income Insurance 
ga 
ae our Popular 


amount to de- 


iL 
payments sure and prompt—no ohysical examination required. 
Fill out and return coupon below for further particulars 


Empire State Surety Company 
84 William Street, New York 
Offices in all important cities 
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1 she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 


atten 
big bills coming in constantly, 


her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
Doctors, let her 


dread of buy 
and easily keep every thing clean. 
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Wouldn't Go Back 


To Old Days of Coffee Troubles 


Studious, sedentary habits are apt to 
cause indigestion, dyspepsia, nervous 
headaches, etc., but often it’s the daily 
use of coffee that is at the bottom of the 
whole trouble, and it is surprising how 
quickly these troubles disappear when 
coffee is dropped and well-made Postum 
is the daily beverage. 

A North Dakota minister writes of the 
relief obtained when he changed from 
coffee to Postum. - He says : 

‘ol henen using Postum about a year 
ago, while stopping at the home of friends 
during the absence of my wife. 

‘‘It seemed almost providential, for 
during that time I got rid of coffee and 
its attendant ills. I used to have bilious 
attacks about every two weeks that com- 
pletely used me up for a day or twoat a 
time, 

‘I did not suspect coffee and was un- 
able to account for these attacks. Since 
I began Postum I have had but one 
slight attack, and the change to restored 
health is most acceptable. . 

‘*My wife declared on her return that 
——. would induce her to give up 
coffee, but after a few careful prepara- 
tions of Postum, according to directions 
on pack she thought it was superior 
to coffee in flavor, and now we would 
not change back to coffee, 

‘* We feel we owe a debt of gratitude 
to Postum, which has done so much for 
all of us—children and older ones.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read, ‘*‘The Road to 
Wellville,”’ in pkgs. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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THE SIiINDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


A Temperance Program 


REAT help can be “ae by a Sunday- 
school in molding the public sentiment 
of a community. In a middle western 

town, where the population is strongly for- 
eign and the saloons many, the work of a’ 
Sunday-school for the temperance cause has 
been of infinite value. 

The situation in this town is described in 
a letter to the Editor by one of the most 

nent temperance workers in the United 
tes. She writes: 

‘*T want to tell you about , where this 
program was carried out November 29.. As 
a place for temperance effort it has been about 
the most discouraging spot I know. Itisa 
foreign-American place, or perhaps a piece of 
Germany transplanted into It is a 
place of mines and breweries, and is simply 
smothered in the breath of beer and fumes 
of whisky. Its mayor, a German, totally 
refuses to recognize such things as liquor 
laws, and the people are with the mayor in 
this attitude, Even the church membership 
is in a large measure a beer-drinking mem- 
bership, and upholds the doctrine of personal 
liberty expressed by the open Sunday saloon. 

** But even here some lively little Sunday- 
schools are on the firing-line in the fight for 
temperance and the ending of the liquor. 
traffic, and it is The Sunday School Times 
that is furnishing ammunition for these brave 
workers, The realization of this, I know, 
will gladden your heart. 

«The superintendent of this Sunday- 
school, Mr. ——, used to be a drinker him- 
self, and was a total devotee of the beer- 
bucket. His program is a striking evidence 
of what the Sunday-school is doing in the 
way of temperance reform, and is also a 
ward of the support and aid given by The 
sunday School Times.’’ 

The program referred to is as follows: 








Temperance Program 
School 
Sunday, November 29, 1908 





Sunday- 


1. Hymn, ‘‘ Stand up, stand up, for Jesus.’” 

2. Prayer. 

Ei Responsive reading, ‘‘ The fatal folly of; 
drink’’ (fsa. 28 : 1-13). 


‘* Drinking up farms. 
“Hymn, “Yield not to: temptation."’ 
Address, ‘‘ The diamond cure for drunk- 
enness."’ 
. Hymn, ‘ How firm a foundation.” 
Symposium, God's truth is marching pn. 
(1.) The march of temperance reform. (2): 
Popular magazines going dry. . (3.) ‘Temper- 
ance results in large cities. 
9. Hymn, Battle Hymn of the Republic: 
to. Object lesson, “The fire-brand of intem- 
perance,—the remedy.”’ 
11, Hymn, primary, ‘‘ No, no, no.” 
12, Golden Text, Keeping the body under. 
13. In Memoriam: Our little hero translated. 
14. Renewing our covenant. 
15. Closing hymn, ‘‘ We're cadets that want 
to battle for the right.”’ 


~ 


The ‘*In Memoriam ’’ was in memory of 
a saloon-keeper’s little boy, a member of the 
school, who died a little while before. He 
had signed the tethperance pledge, had re- 
fused to drink or enter the saloon, or to 
assist it in any way, although in a commu- 
nity where saloons were very common and 
the temperance movement rather feeble. 

A similar program can readily be made up 
for the present temperance lesson, using ma- 
terial from this issue of the Times. 















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 

Get ‘* improved,’ no tacks required 

Wood Rollers Tin 


1} g- Readings, ‘‘The crown of pride trodden | J 
j under foot." hs , 
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(Lesson for March 28) 


More Than 
Soda Crackers 
When you eat Uneeda Biscuit 
you taste something delightfully 
different from common 
crackers. 
~ The difference begins with bet- 
ter baking of best materials, in 
the greatest, cleanest bakeries in 
the world, built expressly to bake 
Uneeda Biscuit. 
The difference is protected and 
preserved for you by the only 
package in the world that effec- 


tively retains freshness and ex- 
cludes all dust and moisture. 


MARCH 13, 1909 











DO YOU WANT 


A Piano or an Organ? 


You select it. We place it in your home for free trial before you 
buy it. We sell direct to you. Hence you save all dealers’ 
commissions. We not only save you one-third in price, Dut 
give you two years to pay for it. Over 265,000 sold in 56 
years. Send for Cornish Book (free) showing 50 latest styles 
of instruments with all information. Mention The S. S. Times. 


CORNISH CO., WASHINGTON, N. J. 
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Travel 
yg or OF EU ROPE—?32- Brochure describ- 


most desirable hotels all over Europe. Free. 
The Chautauqua Tours, Appleton, Wis. 


HOLY LAND Bigpe  ievenst 
ee 

to 9650. - Ray ALLEN, . 
UROPE V MAN'S TOUR, ONLY $175. 
rates. Apply at once. 
Temple Tours, 14—C. Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
WRITE FOR MAGAZINES 23 ssxoerz 
money. We a | you get started. North American 
Newspaper Syndicate, 325 Ill. Bank Bidg., Chicago. 

















D® FREE COURSES AT HOME. Write Pres. C. 
. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 





A Chart of Paul’s Journeyings 


Paul. 20 cents, folded within stiff covers, pocket size. Send TO-DAY. , 





Is the useful teacher's-tool that you will surely want close at hand in teaching. the life of 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMES CO., 1031 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 








You will be satisfied with the products of 





Shall we mail you our New Complete Catalog? 
W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Building, Philadelphia. 





Burpee’s “Seeds that Grow” 











